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General Department, 


MEMORIAL OF ALONZO VAZQUEZ, 


TO THE KING OF SPAIN, ASKING FOR OERTAIN 
PRIVILEGES, AND PERMISSION TO RESIDE IN 
FLORIDA; WITH THE TESTIMONY OF PERSONS 
AS TO HIS SERVIOES IN THE ARMY OF HER- 
NANDO DE SOTO, DURING THE INVASION OF 
THE PROVINCE, 


Translated from the Original in the Archivo 
General de India, at Seville. 


His Royat Magzsty: 

Alonso Vazquez, native of the city of Xerez, 
near Badajoz, says, that in the year thirty-eight, 
gone by, he t#ent with the Governor Don Her- 
nando de Sht#, in the armada brought together 
to go upon the discovery of Florida, whither he 
went, the said Alonso Vazquez, as soldier; and 
after they were arrived he was in the service of 
your Majesty in the exploration more than six 
years, during which time he held command of over 
forty men, conferred for his good example and 
his conduct; and thus he entered upon that first 
discovery accomplished in the province where, in 
all that offered, he served loyally and well, as 
likewise did his brother Rodrigo Vazquez, who 
accompanied him, enduring much hardship and 
hunger; and he was injured of many wounds, 
was shoeless, and without clothing; having 
spent, besides, in the aid he undertook to render 
the licentiate de la Gasca, in horses, in negroes, 
and arms, more than a thousand ducats: And, 
in consideration of such his services, being of the 
first that explored that province of Florida, as 
will appear from this memorial he presents; and 
knowing the country to which he would return, 
taking with him his wife and household to live, 
remain and serve there (which is like what should 
be earliest done for the royal interest, that persons 
should go thither who have been in the country 
and know its character): and to the end of its 
prosperity and of sustaining it he asks and en- 
treats that your Majesty be pleased, because he is 
of the first discoverers and conquerors, to com- 
mand that your royal order issue to your gov- 
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ernor and other justices (1) in that province to 
give in encomienda Indians of repartimiento due 
to his services and condition, whereby he may 
make support. 

Also he begs that there be given him the 
command of a regiment of the chief city that 
shall be established there.(2) 

Likewise, also, that license be ordered to issue 
permitting him to go to that province and taking 
his wife and household, four nephews of his, 
and two women belonging to his wife, and two 
men.(8) 

Also, he begs that he be favored with per- 
mission to transport eight slaves, for his use, 
free of all duties, in consideration of their servi- 
ces.(4) 

Also, that license be ordered to issue to him 
that he may transport a female slave of the India 
of the king of Portugal, which is of Brazil, and 
two girls, her children.(5) 

Likewise, he says, that his said brother, Ro. 
Vazquez, was with him in the conquest, and re- 
mains in Florida, and that the governor gave 
him the post of Alguazil-mayor of the field and 
of the principal city that should be established ; 
and he desires that, upon his arrival, an equal 
privilege be extended to him,(6) since he goes to 
remain and to serve Y. M.; in the giving of 
which he will be favored. 

GonzALO DE ORIBE. 


On the margin are these memoranda of the orig- 
inal words in council. 


(1.) Recommendation. 

(2.) It is not permitted that the regiment 
should be there provided. 

(3.) Not being of the forbidden, and giving 
bonds that they go direct to Florida, and reside 
in the coungry ten years. 

(4.) According to the practice. 

(5, 6.) Not allowed. 


In the city of Xerez, near Badajoz, the twelfth 
day of the month of June, one thousand five 
hundred and sixty years, before the magnificent 
Lord-licentiate Avila, Alcalde-mayor of this said 
city, appeared Juan Guillen, householder thereof, 
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and presented a power and a writing, and an in- 
terrogatory, which is the following : 

Witnesses: Satvapor Macon, Dizeo Her- 
NANDEZ. 


Very Maewyiricent Lorp: 

I, Alonso Vazquez, native of the city of Xerez, 
appear before your worship, and say that re- 
specting certain services that I have rendered to 
His Majesty Don Felipe, our master, in wars 
and conquests, for preservation of my rights in 
perpetual remembrance I find it necessary to 
take certain evidence. Accordingly, I ask and 
beg of your worship that you take the testimony 
of witnesses, which to that end I shall present, 
examining them by an interrogatory submitted, 
interposing therein through all your authority 
and initiatory decree that the evidence in the 
matter to be taken shall everywhere find entire 
credence throughout and for whatsoever it should 
be most required .. . . your worship I implore. 

Tue Bacneror Bagga. 


The Letter of Authority to be found in the 
Original is here omitted. 


I. First: if they know the aforesaid Alonso 
Vazquez? 

IL. Also, if they know, and is it also true, that 
in the year one thousand five hundred and thirty- 
eight, he went from Spain to the discovery and 
conquest of Florida, in the armada of Don Her- 
nando de Soto, brought together by the consent 
and order of his Majesty, the said Alonso Vaz- 
quez going as a soldier known and admitted in 
the service of the king? 

III. Also, if they know that the Adelantado 
Hernando de Soto debarked at Santiago de Cuba, 
and there and in the Havana he tarried a year, 
that said armada might be properly equipped ; 
and if the said Alonso Vazquez debarked with 
him, having been likewise in those towns the full 
time of a year and at his own cost and main- 
tenance? 

IlII.—Also if they know that with that cap- 
tain’s rank the said Alonzo Vazquez. went to 
Florida, where he remained from five to six years 
with the said adelantado ? 

V.—Also, if that, directiy after they debarked, 
the fidelity of said Alonso Vazquez being known, 
the Captain Juan Ruyz Lobillo, gave him thirty, 
forty, and even as many as eighty men in charge, 
which he kept for a long time ? 

VI. Also, if at the end of twelve days, 
more or less, the said Alonso Vazquez, went with 
Baltasar Gallegos, captain in the forces of that 
discovery, in the first entry into the country, 
the governor and the rest of the people remain- 
ing at the port? 

il, Also, if they went to a province called 
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Paracuxi, they found inhabited, and heard that 
it was a country abundant and plentiful in food ; 
and that all the men, among whom was the said 
Alonso Vazquez, and his brother Rodrigo, who 
ever accompanied him in the service of his Maj- 
esty, suffered very great hunger for the space of 
a month, in which time they ate nothing but the 
green stalks of maize, suffering extremel 

VIII. Also, if the said Captain Baltasar de 
Gallegos, sent to call the Governor Soto, in con- 
sequence of the news they had, who having come 
they went inland, among them being the said 
Alonso Vazquez, and Rodrigo, his brother ? 

IX. Also, if marching through that country 
with great toil and hunger they arrived at a 
marsh, where they remained three days without 
eating, until, getting through it and coming out, 
that they arrived at a province called Ocal, where 
there was some food, and the said Alonso Vaz- 
quez, and his brother, with the rest of the people, 
were somewhat restored ? 

X. Also, if there the greater part of all the 
rest did not fear to enter the country, and told 
the governor not to go forward, because in that 
direction a governor named Narvaez had al- 
ready been lost, and that they should return to 
embark ? 

XI. Also, if the governor said that he desired 
to make the discovery of the country at the risk 
he might, and left in that place Luis de Moscoso, 
in command of all the camp? 

XII. Also, if the governor having told Alonso 
Vazquez, that he should remain with the people 
of the camp, he answered that he should do little 
good to the king were he confined to incursions 
of little danger, and that his intent was entirely 
to serve his Majesty, and did not wish to remain 
at the camp, but to go on the enterprizes; and 
that he did do so, going with the governor, and 
explored the country, getting good news, in con- 
sequence of which, the people sent for and uniting 
with them, they directly marched inland ? 

If. Also, if in Mauvila the friendly and 
peaceful Indians planned to destroy them all, and 
did indeed kill fifteen or twenty men, and 
wounded one hundred and fifty; and if they 
know that in breaking down the palisade, where 
the Indians were in strength, many wounds were 
received by Alonso Vazquez, and particularly 
one in an ankle, which was broken by it, whence 
were extracted many bones, and which for more 
than a year could not bear his weight? 

XIV. Also, if, at the time of the cry, in the af- 
fair of Tula, when the Indians fell upon them in 
mass, the Captain Juan Rruyz Lobillo, did not 
say to Alonso Velazquez, and to two other sol- 
diers, that they should go out and ascertain if the 
Indians were coming, while he put on arms; that 
he went with those soldiers, and saw the Indians 
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and strove manfully with them, so that they 
were kept back until Captain Vasconcelas sallied 
with the cavalry and defeated them? 

XV. If that, in the affair of Chicazulea, in the 
savanna, in another affray, he resisted courage- 
ously; doing all to him that was possible as a 
brave soldier, zealous of his Majesty’s service, as 
likewise did his brother Rodrigo? 

XVI. Also, if in the five or six years which 
the said Alonso Vazquez was in Florida, with the 
rest, he did not undergo great hunger and fa- 
tigue, bearing arms unshodden, unclothed, as is 
public and notorious, in the toil and suffering 
that was undergone in the discovery of that land, 
in which he was through all? 

XVII. Also, if all the while he had a company 
under his command, lie kept the men well satisfied ; 
and, so much so, that, upon a time it being taken 
away from him, thereupon at once the soldiers 
aggrieved at it, of themselves returned to ask it 
for him, so that in a month it was again given to 
him, and he remained with it, ever after being 
liked, affable and conversable, was, by the gov- 
ernor himself liked, and by other captains and 
gentlemen was liked, honored, and respected, and 
so was he held in the general intercourse? 

XVIII. Also, if they know that, after he came 
with the survivors to Mexico, dressed in skins, in 
the succor which the Doctor de la Gasca asked, 
the said Alonso Vazquez went out with his 
brother Rodrigo to his support, spending, in 
horses, arms, and negroes, more than a thousand 
ducats? 

XIX. Also, if he knows that the said Alonso 
Vazquez always kept in those parts a horse and 
grooin, ever employing himself in the service of 
his majesty faithfully and manfully ? 

XX. Also, if in all the different rencounters, 
Indian fights, and on whatsoever occasions that 
presented for the serving of his Majesty, the said 
Alonso Vazquez was not ever to be found among 
the first from his own free and spontaneous will, 
being in that conquest from the beginning until 
the end? 

XXI. Also, if in the pacification and coloniza- 
tion of that country, which his Majesty has de- 
sired and attempts to make, would Alonso Vaz- 
quez be of avail, from having travelled over and 
seen it, and knowing it as well as the best, in 
which he could be of great use to his Majesty 
from the certainty of what appears that of those 
who had been in Florida, not more than three or 
four men have gone there, and none so capable 
as Alonso Velazquez, whence they know that he 
would be greatly of benefit to the royal service 
were he in that country; for, besides knowing 
it all very well, he is a man of excellent judg- 
ment? 

XXII. Also, if all the foregoing is public and 
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notorious, stating the reasons of the knowledge 
in such manner as to affurd credence? 


And thus propounded, the alcalde-mayor fore- 
going ordered that the witnesses be brought, 
intended to be examined, and commanded their 
testimony to be taken. 

Witness, Then in the city of Xeres, aforesaid, 
on the fourteenth day of the month of June, of 
the said year, the said Juan Guillen, in his behalf 
presented as a witness Dona Ysaset ve Soro, 
wife of Don Carlos Enriquez, deceased, of said 
city, of whom the oath being taken in due form, 
answered to the foregoing questions as follows: 

I. To the first inquiry, she said that she has 
known the said Alonso Vazquez for a long time; 
she is neither his relative nor enemy, and she 
may be forty years of age, a little more or less. 

II. That she knows what is stated; and being 
asked how she knows it, says: because she was 
in that armada with the Captain Don Hernando 
de Soto, her uncle, who went as adelantado to 
Florida, at the time that is mentioned, and with 
Don Carlos Enriquez, her lord, who accompanied 
him; and in which went Alonso Vazquez, as sol- 
dier, to the port of Havana, and thence he went 
to Florida; because she witnessed this to Havana, 
where she remained and saw him embark; and 
hence her knowledge. 

III. That she knows what is stated to be true, 
because she witnessed it as aforesaid. 

IV. That she saw Alonso Vazquez embark, 
and heard it said that he had been in Florida 
with other people; and that he continued in that 
expedition, until it came out by way of Mex- 
ico; which she heard Ana her serving-woman 
say, who went in it, and also many other persons 
with whom she has afterward spoken. 

V. That she has so heard from many who were 
in the armada. 

VI. That she does not know of this, beyond 
what she has said. 

VII. That she knows only what many have 
said of the hunger they underwent. 

VIII. That she had heard it said of him, by 
many of the expedition, and by the adelantado 
himself, that he was beloved of him. 

IX, X. That she has only heard it said by those 
persons, 

XI. That she does not know it. 

XII. That she only knows it so far as she sup- 
poses that Alonso Vazquez would have gone with 
the adelantado, because he liked him much, and 
was on good terms with him. 

XIII. That she has heard it said by Ana Men- 
dez, her servant, who was there. 

XIV. XV. That she does not know it. 

XVI. That she was not present; and therefore 
does not know it except from hearing it said by 
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persons who were there, and from letters that 
were written to her from Florida, concerning the 
trials that were undergoing. 

XVII. That she reaffirms what she has said; 
that Alonso Vazquez is a respectable man, and 
that it appears to her that it should be as the 
inquiry states, since he was honored by the ad- 
elantado, who liked him, and was liked by every 


one. 

XIX, XX. That she knows no more than she 
has already stated. 

XXI. That (because of the things stated), it 
appears to her that any employment given him 
by his Majesty, would be well bestowed. 

XXII. That what she has stated is true, and 
what she knows of the matter upon which she is 
sworn, and signs it with her name. 

Dona YSABEL DE Soro. 


After the foregoing, on the sixteenth day of 
the month aforesaid, Juan Guillen presented 
JuAN BoreEcxo, householder, of the town of Villa- 
nueva de Varcarotta, being and dwelling in the 
valley of Matamoros, who being duly sworn, &c., 
answered as fullows: 

I. That he knows Alonso Vazquez by sight, 
intercourse, and conversation; that to the gen- 
eral questions, he is about forty-seven or forty-eight 
years of age, of no relationship with Alonso Vaz- 
quez, nor doany of the prohibitions contained, 
forbid his testimony. 

II. That he knows what is asked is so; that he 
was in the armament, and in the same ship where 
Alonso Vazquez went as soldier; and hence his 
knowledge. 

III. That the adelantado debarked at Santiago 
de Cuba; and there, and at Havana, and on the 
island, he was a year getting ready the armada; 
where Alonso Vazquez also was, at his own cost 
and maintenance... . 

IV. That he knows it, for the reasons that he 
has stated. 

V. That Captain Juan Ruyz Lobillo put thirty 
or forty men under the charge of Alonso Vaz- 
quez, and, witnessing his ability, he gave him 
others, taken from another soldier, so that he had 
near eighty men, though the number is not ex- 
actly enough remembered to be sworn to, from 
the long lapse of time since. 

VI, VII, VIII, IX, X. That he knows the facts 
stated, from having been present. 

XI. That he knows it as one of the men going 
in the advance. 

XII. That he, at the time the said Alonso Vaz- 
quez spoke the words, was not in the advance, 
and does not know. 

XIII. That he knows Alonso Vazquez was 
struck by an arrow in the ankle at that fight, of 
which he remained lame for a long time; and 
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this he knows, because he was present through- 


out. 

XIIII. That he knows what is stated, for he 
was there present; and that though he only 
looked out for himself, Alonso Vazquez was a 
soldier of high character, and should have be- 
haved well, for that he did everywhere. 

XV. That in Chicaga, at the savanna, the In- 
dians gave thei battle, in which they sorely used 
many soldiers; and not being at that part where 
Alonso Vazquez was, but only present, for the 
Indians entered the town on three sides to en- 
gage them; still, he had heard it said that he had 
behaved like a valiant soldier. 

XVI. That he knows the truth of what is 
asked; but so great were the toils, and so exces- 
sive, that no man can find tongue to utter them, 
nor memory to recite them. 

XVII. That the company of soldiers was taken 
away from Alonso Vazquez; but being a man of 
such worth, and affable, and they being so satis- 
fied with him, that themselves asked the governor 
that he would again put him over them, which 
he did; of which he has knowledge as a soldier, 
being present. 

XVIII. That he desired and was assigned to 
go, as was his brother, to the assistance of the 
Doctor de la Gasca, in Peru, when the news 
came that aid would not be needed: and in so 
much he could not have failed to spend much 
money—how much, the witness is unable to say. 

XIX., XX. That he reiterates what he has said. 

XXI. That the being of Alonso Vazquez in 
Florida, would be important, from his knowledge 
of the country; having travelled in it and having 
a knowledge of the Indians, of how they are to 
be treated, and how protect themselves in the 
settlement of the country. And this is what he 
knows of the matter, which he signs with his 
name. 


He presented Ana Menpez, serving-woman of 
Dona Ysabel.... 

I. That she has known Alonso Vazquez, for 
a long time; that she is about thirty-one years of 
age, is not a relative. 

II. That she knows the truth of what is 
said; for the Alonso Vazquez went in the 
armada, herself with Dona Ysabel de Soto, her 
mistress... . 

III. That she knows the truth of the state- 
ment, having witnessed. ... 

IV. That Alonso Vazquez was there; she saw 
him, that he was among the men; that she was 
in all that took place at that time in Florida... . 

V. That she knows the truth of the inquiry : 
Alonso Vazquez being a worthy man, the captain 
set him as chief officer of the squadron over the 
people at sea. 
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and performed the other offices usual in military 


VI. That she reaffirms her statements, and of 
the rest knows nothing. 

VII. That she knows its truth, as she witnes- 
sed it all. 

VIII. That the truth is stated; for that she 
was present, and there went there the said 
Alonso Vazquez, and Rodrigo his brother. 

IX. That she remembers passing that swamp, 
there being much water in it, in places reaching 
the knee, in others to the waist, and thence over 
the head, which they passed with much labor in 
three days; but has no recollection whether they 
passed that time without food or not. 

X. That she knows it; for that she was pres- 
ent, and there was fear as stated. 

XI. That she does not remember, but declares 
anew what she has stated. 

XII. That she remembers it; that it was so. 

XIII. That it is true; that she saw them fight 
and the Indians kill there Don Carlos, her master, 
and Alonso Vazquez was wounded by an arrow 
in an ankle, and was a long time lame. 

XIV. That she heard some soldiers of Florida 
say it. 

XV. That she does not remember with regard 
to the matter. 

XVI. That it is true, and she was present. 

XVII. That it is true Alonso Vazquez was 
well beloved by all the people of the armada. 

XVIII. That they went from Florida to Mex- 
ico, wearing skins; that she was with them, and 
the rest she does not know. 

XIX., XX. That she says what she has said, 
and the rest she does not know. 

XXI. That he knows well the provinces of 
Florida; is a man respected, and from having 
been there, will better understand the things that 
will avail... . 

XXII. That she repeats, &c. 

(Unsigned, witness being unable to write.) 


He presented Gonzato Vazquez, resident of 
this city, dweller in the town of Matamoros, who 
was duly sworn: 

I., II. That he has known the said Alonso Vaz- 
quez, for about the last twenty years; that he is 
fifty-four years of age, more or less; is not a rel- 
ative. ... 

III. That he knows it; because Alonso Vaz- 
quez debarked with the rest of the soldiers of the 
armada, where stated, and was there at his own 
expense during the time mentioned. 

IV. That he knows the truth of it; that he 
witnessed it; that he was in the company of 
Captain Juan Rruyz Lobillo; that they were there 
the full time. 

V. That it is true; that Alonso Vazquez had 
charge of and commanded the men, in number 
more or less as stated; that hé set the watches, 





service. 

VI. That he knows the facts, because he went 
with Baltasar de Gallegos, and with the other 
soldiers to a country called Paracoxi, in Florida; 
Alonso Vazquez was with them and his brother 
Rodrigo, of which he was a witness—all going 
together. 

VII. That it is true that they all endured the 
privation of food that is said, and they ate noth- 
ing but the stalks of corn, boiled or uncooked. 

VIII., 1X. That he knows it because he was 
present. 

X. That he had heard it said: that it was 
talked about among the soldiers; but did not 
hear it from the governor or the captains. 

XI. That he knows it, because he went with 
the people the governor took with him, and re- 
turned with the rest of the soldiers to where Luis 
de Moscoso was; and breaking up the posts they 
united, and went on through Florida, advancing, 
Alonso Vazquez and his brother Rodrigo, being 
of the company. 

XII. That he does not know; that he did not 
hear him say it. 

XIII. That he knows it; he was wounded in 
an ankle. 

XIV. That he does not recollect. 

XV. That they both behaved like good sol- 
diers, as well there as at other places; for he 
found himself often with them. 

XVI. That he knows it all; he was himself 
present. 

XVII. That Alonso Vazquez associated with 
men of high standing; was beloved of all; and 
of the rest is ignorant. 

XVIII. That they came there to Mexico hab- 
ited in skins, when the Doctor de la Gasca sent 
for men, and an equipment was got ready to go to 
his assistance, that was not called into use; some 
soldiers in making ready, Alonso and Rodrige 
Vazquez were of the number, could not have 
failed to spend much. 

XIX. That Alonso Vazquez stood well there, 
and was respected. ... 

XX. That he was among the soldiers, ever 
doing his duty, of which the witness was an 
observer. 

XXI. That he would be of great use in 
Florida. ... 

XXII. That he reaffirms; and it is what he 
knows of the matter... . 


[We are indebted for the preceding very curi- 
ous account of matters and things in De Soto’s 
expedition, to our contributor Buckingham Smith, 
Esq., who has kindly translated it for our col- 
umns, without awaiting the intended publication 
of the original. ] 
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NATHANIEL CUTTING’S JOURNAL OF 
AN EMBASSY TO ALGIERS IN 1793, 
UNDER COL. DAVID HUMPHREYS. 


Nara’: Ovurrine was a native of Massachu- 
setts, at various times in the service of the coun- 
try abroad, as consul at Havre, and other situa- 
tions, In 1793 he was appointed by President 
Washington to proceed to Lisbon, with secret 
despatches to Col, Humphreys, to act as secre- 
tary of that commission. This service he per- 
formed to the entire satisfaction of President 
Washington, as appears by a letter from Mr. 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State. Mr. Cutting 
was afterwards, for some years, attached to the 
War Department in Washington, and died in that 
city, about 1822. 

e sailed from Philadelphia in April, 1793, for 
England, with despatches for Mr. Pinckney ; and 
in August, of that year, went to Lisbon, where 
he met Col. Humphreys. The original journal 
has recently fallen into my hands, and from it I 
send you the extracts relating to this embassy. 

Wa. G. Brooxs. 


Aug. 28, 1798.—Arrived at Lisbon in the King 
George packet, from Falmouth (Eng.), after a 
passage of ten days. 

Called upon Col. Humphreys, who is yet in 
the country ; then went to visit Edward Church, 
Esq., consul for the U. 8. A., in this city; re- 
turned to my hotel, and while at dinner Col. 
Humphreys called, and I delivered my despatches 
from Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State. 

Aug. 30.—Col. Humphreys politely expressed 
his wish and intention to co-operate with me 
cordially in any thing that would promote the 
success of the business committed to our charge 
by the Federal Executive. On this point, our 
professions of indefatigable application and per- 
severance, were perfectly reciprocal. At 3, P. M., 
proceeded to the house of Mr. Church, to 
dine, agreeably to appointment. Of strangers at 
table, Mr. Harrison was one. A board well- 
furnished with viands and liquors, received new 
incitement to indulgence, from the unceremonious 
hospitality of both Mr. and Mrs. Church. After- 
wards proceeded in Col. Humphreys’ carriage to 
the house of John Bulkley, Esq., and from thence 
to the public gardens, where we met several gen- 
tlemen of Col. H’s acquaintance. 

Aug. 31.—Col. H. informs me Mr. Harri- 
son has not been able to do any thing decisive 
with respect to a neutral vessel for us to proceed 
to our destination. 

Sunday, Sept. 1.—Col. H. called to take me to 
dine with Mr. Bulkley, at his country-seat. On 
our way we stopped a few minutes to visit the 
Abbé Corré, at a palace belonging to the Duke 
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D’Alfoens, uncle to the queen of Portugal. The 
abbé being engaged at mass, we walked into the 
garden and waited his arrival in a beautiful 
alcove. The garden appears to be handsomely 
laid out, in the old-fashioned style, adorned with 
trees in right lines, grottoes, &c.; and all kept 
in good order. The abbé speaks the English 
language pretty well, and I am told is a man of 
science and liberal attainments, and one who ex- 
presses much attachment to the United States of 
America. Dined with the family of Mr. Bulkley. 
Lord and Lady Altamont, of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, with their little son, Lord Westport, came 
to dine. By report, to-day, I find the Hanover 
packet recently arrived from Falmouth, brings a 
rumor that prevailed in England; the purport of 
which is, that there is great apprehension of a 
rupture between the United States of America 
and Great Britain. This would be an event 
which the true friends of both countries must 
most sincerely deprecate. 

Sept. 2.—Took tea at Mr. Church’s, A Mr. 
Brown, of Oporto, came in. The house with 
which he is connected, have a ship taken up for 
government service here; which led him to speak 
of the manner in which the administration of the 
government proceeds with respect to ship-owners, 
on such occasions. They simply send word to 
the: merchant, and inform him they have oc- 
casion for his ship for government service, and 
order him to have her completely fitted by such 
aday. If the proprietor has just purchased a 
cargo for his ship, or has a particular voyage in 
view wherein he has made any engagement, it sig- 
nifies nothing; the government will neither per- 
mit him to pursue his particular object, nor indem- 
nify him for the loss he must inevitably sustain 
by relinquishing it. An instance recently occar- 
red where a merchant waited on the minister, 
and informed him that he could not get his ship 
ready within the period fixed by the government. 
The answer he received was “at his peril to have 
her ready, or in default he should be sent to 
prison.” This is one of the blessings resulting 
from an absolute monarchy. 

Sept. 5.—Drew a charter-party for a Swedish 
vessel which is chartered by order of Col. Hum- 
phreys, to convey him and myself up the Medi- 
terranean. 

Sept. 9.—Mr. Bulkley communicated to me a 
letter received from his correspondent at Mal- 
aga, which acquaints us that an American vessel 
and cargo has recently fallen into the hands of 
the Algerines. By the Cadiz marine list we find 
it is the schooner Laurel, Capt. John Daniels, from 
Philadelphia, laden with flour and coffee, and was 
captured by an Algerine corsair, about the 28th 
ult. ; the captain and crew having previously aban- 
doned her, had escaped safe on shore in their 
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boats. The letter states those pirates are much 
more daring than ever, since the Portuguese 
squadron have ceased cruising about Gibraltar. 

Sept. 11.—Col. Humphreys called and informed 
me that he had received his passports from the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. He also took occa- 
sion to urge the necessity of our prompt depart- 
ure, on many accounts; one of which is, that some 
people here begin to suspect our intention is for 
Algiers. Col. H. earnestly recommends economy 
in our expenditures, and accuracy in our accounts. 
An American vessel arrived here to-day in 28 
days from Boston, reports that a few days before 
his departure from thence, the ‘ Ambuscade” 
French frigate, and an English frigate of equal 
force had a severe engagement off the coast of 
New Jersey. After a severe engagement they 
parted by mutual consent, the French frigate to 
the Delaware, and the English frigate to New 
York. 

Sept. 17.—Our hired ship, called the “ Postil- 
lion,” dropped down to the Bellisle, and in the 
afternoon we went down also and embarked. 
The pilot declared the time was not proper to 
proceed to sea. 

Sept. 18.—The pilot came off in the tide and 
we got under weigh; and by the time we opened 
the point of Bellisle Castle, at 5 p. m., the pilot 
left us, begging the Holy Virgin to bestow a ben- 
ediction upon our pursuits, &. 

Sept. 21.—At 8 p.m., we saw the Rock of 
Gibraltar; at near midnight we came to anchor 
near a large fleet of English and other merchant 
ships lately arrived here from the Levant, &c., 
waiting convoy for England. 

Sunday, Sept. 22.—The Prattick boat came 
alongside about sunrise and took our papers out. 
Soon after, Mr. James Simpson, an intimate 
friend of Col. H., came off with permits to land ; 
he attended us on shore to our hotel, and also 
politely attended us to visit the governor, Sir 
Robert Boyd, who was previously acquainted 
with Ovl. Humphreys, and received him with 
great cordiality. Sir Robert is a venerable vet- 
eran, near ninety years old; and is estimable for 
his amiable sociability, and private virtues, as re- 
spectable for his military talents and public ad- 
ministration. We next called to visit the Lieu- 
tenant-governor General O’Hara, but he was ab- 
sent; and we called at the quarters of Major 
Mawbray, of the Regt. e were received 
with much cordiality by the frank old veteran, 
whose “hair is silvered o’er by time,” and whose 
open, affable, and manly countenance bespeak 
the brave and well-bred soldier. Here I was 
with a sensible, well-informed gentleman, whom 
I had formed an acquaintance with at Havre, 
two years since, Capt. John Drinkwater, of 
the 1st Regt. or Royals. He wrote the “Siege 
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of Gibraltar,” which I am told justly acquired 
him much reputation as an author, as his pre- 
vious and subsequent conduct has done in the 
character of a soldier, 

Sept 23.—Spent the day with Col. Humphreys 
in overhauling and arranging certain merchan- 
dise, the property of the United States of Amer- 
ica, left here by the late Thomas Barclay, who 
was American consul fur Morocco and the Bar- 
bary States in general. 

Sept. 24.—Dined with Gen. Sir Robert Boyd. 
I find that at the tables of the governor and 
lieutenant-governor of this fortress, they are as 
punctual in attending to the manual exercise of 
knives and forks, as they are to the military 
etiquette of garrison duty. A large number of 
military gentlemen were present, whose genteel 
deportment proves that polished manners are 
perfectly compatible with the sterner duties of a 
soldier. Mr. Mattra, the English consul at Tan- 
gier, was present at the party. 

Sept. 25.—Ool. H. and myself, accompanied by 
Dr.. Adair, the surgeon-general, repaired to the 
parade, where the troops are reviewed by the com- 
mander-in-chief or his second, every morning pre- 
vious to their relieving guard. Every part of their 
performance and appearance does honor to the 
preceptors of this sublime military academy. 
When the exercises were over, the troops were 
marched off the ground, and Gen. O’ Hara politely 
requested Col. H. and myself to take breakfast at 
his quarters. The general appears to be polite, affa- 
ble, well-informed, and communicative; in short, 
he is the well-bred, accomplished gentleman, as 
well as the scientific and valiant soldier. Mr. 
Mattra, who sat next to me at breakfast, related an 
anecdote of Gen. Arnold, that despicable traitor to 
the cause of American freedom, which I never be- 
fore met with. It was this:—Several years since, 
as early as 1785, when Mr. Mattra was in England, 
he became slightly acquainted with Arnold, who 
knowing his situation in Morocco, solicited an op- 
portunity of proposing to hiin a scheme of business 
that could not fail of being lucrative. Mr. M. at 
length gave Arnold the hearing. The plan he 
proposed was, that Mr. M. should, by his interest 
at the Court of Morocco procure commissions 
for sundry corsairs, which he (Arnold), would 
come and fit out from Tangiers. ‘ But,” ob- 
served Mr. M., “ who would you cruise against ? 
The emperor of Morocco has no maritime enemy ; 
nor does he wish to provoke a rupture with any 
of the European powers.” Arnold replied, “ But 
the Americans have yet no treaty with Morocco; 
I would capture their vessels; I know very well 
the track to find them; by such an expedition 
we would soon acquire ample fortunes.” Arnold 
pressed the matter very seriously for some time, 
but finding that Mr. Mattra rejected the nefarious 
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scheme, and steadily refused to exert the smallest 
influence toward obtaining the commissions in 
question, the arch-renegade solicited that he 
would assist him in procuring Algerine commis- 
sions. Mr. M., heartily disgusted with such vil- 
lainy, assured Arnold that he had no interest and 
scarcely any acquaintance at or near Algiers, 
and therefore explicitly excused himself from par- 
ticipating in such a diabolical pursuit. It was 
not only once, said Mr, M., but perhaps a dozen 
times, that Arnold seriously addressed him to the 
foregoing purport. 

Sept. 80.—Dined with Mr. Ross, of the house 
of Turnbull & Oo. A French gentleman dined 
with us, who has lately been banished Spain and 
all his property ordered to be sequestered, merely 
because he was guilty of being born in France; 
although he has resided in Spain forty-three 
years, and all his family connections reside in 
Switzerland. Such is the undiscriminating re- 
sentment of the Spanish court against the French 
nation for having attempted the destruction of 
despotism, 

Oct. 5.—Two Dutch frigates and a sloop-of-war 
lately came down from Malaga, and are now at 
anchor in Gibraltar Bay, ostensibly waiting the 
arrival of a squadron from Holland, which is to 
convey a commissioner to arrange the articles of 
peace with the regency of Algiers, or to denounce 
vengeance against them for the depredations their 
corsairs have committed on the Dutch commerce 
in the Mediterranean sea. We cannot ob- 
tain any recent account from Algiers; by 
the latest, it would appear the plague has 
abated. 


Sunday—tThe troops of the garrison assembled 


for the public services of devotion. Col. Morse, 
their commander, was the representative of the 
governor, on the occasion. They formed a hol- 
low square, in the center of which was the chap- 
lain, the officers of the garrison, Col. Humphreys, 
and myself. The service was of course conform- 
able to the rites of the Established Church of 
England. 

On our return, we learnt that a Gibraltar boat 
had arrived in the course of the night, from Al- 
giers. This boat has been but eight days on her 
passage, and brings a clean bill of health; by her 
we learn that the Algerines have concluded a 
peace with the Portuguese, but that it was only 
a truce for six months; we also learn that six Al- 
gerine corsairs passed the Straits into the Atlan- 
tic, last night. 

Went half way up the Rock, to the residence of 
Mr. Mace, who has been appointed British consul 
to Algiers, to supersede Mr. Logie. He has been 
waiting here eight or nine months for a frigate to 
convey him there; but, so virulent and fatal 
has been the rage of the plague there, Lord 
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Hood has uniformly refused to send a frigate 
there. 

We learn it is true that three Algerine. frig- 
ates and two zebecks, and an armed brig had, 
last night, passed out the Straits. The disagreea- 
ble sensations that agitated our breasts on the 
certainty of this intelligence, are not to be de- 
scribed. 

We arranged an express for Cadiz and another 
to Malaga, and Ovl. Humphreys wrote to the 
American consuls at both of those ports, acquaint- 
ing them with the intelligence, and requesting 
them to communicate it to every American com- 
mander of a vessel that was now, or might arrive, 
at their ports. 

Oct. 8.—This morning an Algerine corsair 
stood into Gibraltar Bay, from the eastward. 
Soon after, proceeded through the Straits, prob- 
ably to join her comrades in cruising against the 
defenceless Ainericans. 

Arrangements were made to immediately char- 
ter a Swedish brig, to proceed to America, to 
carry the alarming intelligence; but the project 
was laid aside on account of the long passage she 
would probably have. After various expedients 
were resorted to, it was concluded to retain the 
Swedish brig, which had the stores on board, 
and proceed up the Mediterranean. We, finally, 
engaged a small Spanish vessel to cruise in the 
Straits, alias Gut of Gibraltar, with the mate of 
an American vessel on board, in order to speak 
any American vessel that might possibly have so 
far escaped the barbarians, without knowing the 
hazard they had run, 

In the vessel which arrived here from Tangier 
there is a passenger who passed lastly through 
this garrison on his way to Tangier, in July, last 
year. He calls himself Chapman, and came here 
in a small vessel from Cadiz, which he sent back; 
said he was from America, and had some urgent 
business at Algiers, to which place he must go, at 
all events. It was told him that the plague was 
there, and that all direct intercourse between that 
place and Europe was suspended. He still per- 
sisted, and took passage in a small boat bound to 
the Barbary coast, from whence he got to Oran. 
Sonie time after, the English consul sent down 
for the Gibraltar boat, and in this boat Chapman 
took passage, passing himself for an Englishman. 
When he arrived at Algiers, the English consul 
would not suffer him to land till it was known 
who he was, and what business he had there. 
He sent word ashore, that he had a letter to the 
Dey of Algiers, which he had brought from 
America. Soon after, a native came on board 
and demanded the letter, which Chapman very 
readily gave him. When the messenger had gone, 
the master of the boat told Chapman that the 
person to whom he had delivered the letter was 
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Mr. Logie’s interpreter. The boat was detained 
several weeks; and Mr. ©. was not permitted to 
land, neither did he hear any thing about the 
letter, except that the English consul was dis- 
pleased with its contents, 

(Concluded in our next.) 


DUEL OF GEN. CHRISTOPHER GADSEN 
AND GEN. R. HOWE. 


Tne following account of the differences be- 
tween Gen. Gadsen and Gen. Howe, in 1777, I 
take from a MS. volume in the autograph of Gen. 
©. Gadsen, in my possession. The duel has been 
alluded to by several of our historians; but 
here we have the full account by one of the par- 
ties, which I think has never been published. 
The conduct of Gadsen shows his special charac- 
teristic of sturdiness, when he had taken a posi- 
tion and considered himself right. 


Corvumara, 8. C. R. W. G. 


Extract of a letter from Brig.-Gen. Howe, to 
Congress, dated Charlestown, S. C., 28th Aug., 
1777. 


“T go into the subsequent part of my letter 
with much anxiety; but duty exacts of me to 
undertake the very disagreeable and tedious 
detail. 

“ About four months since, Brig.-Gen. Gadsen, 
after having long received and obeyed the orders 
I issued, adopted the strange idea that I had no 
right to command him; and, upon a visit I made 
him, at Fort Moultrie, where I had stationed him, 
he suggested those doubts to me, and wished me 
to declare by what authority I commanded him ? 
My answer to him was short, that I came to this 
post while it was under actual invasion, in com- 
pany with and by order of the commander-in- 
chief of the Southern Department, who had put 
me in orders upon duty here, and left me in the 
execution of it; and that by his departure, and 
that of Gen. Armstrong, the command had, by 
course of service, devolved upon me as eldest 
officer; and that no better authority was requi- 
site. He expressed hinself dissatisfied with this, 
disowned it to be authority; thought that I 
ought to have had some special order from Gen. 
Lee, or from Congress, or to have detained a 
brigade of other troops; that he considered him- 
self the natural commanding officer of this State 
(such was his mode of expression); and that 
though he had submitted to be cominanded for 
the sake of the service, yet it was not from duty, 
but from courtesy. I discovered he had taken his 
notions from the idea of a British brigadier—a 
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kind of appointment very different from ours; I 
therefore endeavored to show him that a briga- 
dier in the British service was the officer of a 
battalion, who by brevet took command of two 
or three or more regiments, for some temporary 
occasion; that he derived no rank in the army 
from such an appointment, and resolved into the 
mere officer of a battalion again, the moment his 
brigade was broke; but even supposing I was this 
creature of a day, I could not but command him, 
whose commission was exactly of the same na- 
ture as mine, more especially as even according 
to his notions of the service, I had had a brigade 
assigned me here by Gen. Lee and Gen. Moore, 
which brigade was here when I became the 
commander-in-chief, after which I had no occa- 
sion for a brigade; nay, more had been composed 
of the very troops of this State, and were still 
here; so that even upon his own plan, I must 
have commanded him; I then would have de- 
monstrated to him the nature of a brigadier in 
our service, but he was not, I found, to be con- 
vinced. He desired me to lay the matter before 
Congress; I told him I had not the least doubt 
of my command, so should not express any of it 
as from myself, but that I would, if he vleased, 
express them as doubts of his; this he consented 
to, and I promised to do it, but a few days after 
upon a visit he made me at my quarters, we en- 
tered upon the subject again, and I really under- 
stood that I had satisfied him upon the matter,— 
therefore forbore to trouble Congress upon so disa- 
greeable a subject. I heard no more of this mat- 
ter for near four months, and thought it entirely 
over; but meeting with the general the other day 
at the president’s, he desired to be informed 
whether I had written to Congress upon the sub- 
ject, seemed surprised when he heard I had not, 
and seemed disgusted that I should so much have 
mistaken him as to imagine his doubts upon the 
occasion had been removed; gave me warning 
that he should make or cause to be made a mo- 
tion to the Heuse of Assembly (of which he is a 
member), to inquire by what authority I com- 
manded him in this State? I was proceeding to 
remonstrate against the propriety of this meas- 
ure, as I held the question not cognizable by the 
Assembly ; but he cut me short by declaring in the 
most positive manner, that he was determined 
upon it. In consequence of this, a few days after, 
Mr. Chief-justice Drayton moved the House to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the nature of 
Brig.-gen. Howe’s command in this State; and 
to invest them with power to send for all persons, 
and send for all records and papers requisite 
thereto. This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Lowndes and Brig.-Gen. Gadsen; every method 
was taken and every popular argument made use 
of, to persuade the House that the motion was 
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proper, and that the matter was cognizable 
before them, and that the inquiry ought to 
be made. This extraordinary proceeding (for 
so I persuade myself you will think it), met with 
the warmest opposition from the leading men in 
the State, and after long and tedious debates was 
treated indeed as it deserved, by being rejected and 
thrown out by a very great majority. I thought 
it, however, so alarining and so important in its 
‘nature, that Congress ought to be immediately 
informed of it; especially as Mr. Lowndes and 
Mr. Drayton informed the House that they should 
agitate it again the next Assembly, which meets, 
I believe, in December. In regard to this ques- 
tion as it relates to myself, I have no apprehen- 
sions about it. Born in this country; by blood 
related to and otherwise connected with the first 
families in this State; possessing, as I have reason 
to hope I do, the confidence of the army and, as 
I flatter myself, of the public in general,—I can 
have nothing to fear upon the occasion; but a 
general of more merit may in the course of 
service be in similar circumstances, and not be 
attended with the same advantages, and if the 
precedent of assemblies’ interfering in things so 
remote from their jurisdiction should be followed, 
very popular men in less enlightened public bod- 
ies, though they have not the power to annili- 
hilate his command, may perplex and embarrass 
him, to the great injury of service, and to the 
destruction of his peace and credit. I, therefore, 
have presumed to lay this matter before you; 
and most earnestly entreat to be favored with 
your determinations as soon as possible, not 
only upon this subject, but upon every other 
matter I have mentioned, that may appear 
worthy of the attention of your honorable 
“JT am to inform you, sir, that Gen. Gadsen, 
immediately after the decision of the louse 
against his motion, came to me and insisted upon 
resiguing his commission. I requested him to think 
of it until the next day; but he ,urged it upon 
me with such earnestness, and expressed himself 
so determined upon it, that I was prevailed upon, 
indeed could nut refuse, to accept his commission, 
which I do myself the honer te enclose to Con- 


“I shall, I believe, give in charge to Col. 
Hagar (the next officer in rank as commandant), his 
ans until the pleasure of Congress can be 

ad. 

“T have the henor to be, with the highest es- 
teem, 

“ Sir, your most obedient, 
“Very humble servant, 
“ Ropert Howe.” 


“ Received, this 27th June, 1778, under cover 
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of Wm. Henry Drayton’s letter, dated 11th June, 
1778, from York Town, Pennsylvania, by 
“ CO. 


G. 
“ Who never saw or heard a tittle of it before.” 


Cuas, Town, 9th Sept, 1778. 
To Mr. W. H. Drayton: 

Dear Sir,—Yours of 25th July, I have re- 
ceived, and am sorry you had not shown my let- 
ter of the 4th to my friends, particularly to 
Matthews, Heyward, and Iludson, especially as 
from accounts I have heard in town, which are 
no ways contradictory to your letter, Mr. Lau- 
rens must have seen it. Whatever Mr. Lee, or 
any other may have, you strangely mistake 
me if you think I have any interest to support 
either for myself or any friend. I have declared, 
over and over again, that I wish for nothing, nor 
will accept any thing from Congress. 

The matter between General Howe and me, is 
a public one, which I thought my duty to act 
in as I have done. My only wish with regard to 
myself is, to wipe off any impressions Congress 
might have had, of my intending any insult or 
resentment against them, in the manner of my 
resignation, which I had reason to think was the 
case. 

A few nights since there was a great riot be- 
tween the English and French sailors, and I be- 
lieve set on by the tories in town. ‘The militia 
were under arms, several lives were lost, as you 
will see by Timothy’s paper, which I make no 
doubt he sends you by this opportunity. 

Since my last, Howe and I have had an En- 
claircissement en Militaire, which, much against 
my opinion, has been printed. As the cause of it 
is not particularly noticed, it may not be im- 
proper to mention it: On the 17th of last month, 
in the evening, I received by the general’s A. D, 
C., a long expostulatory letter, dated two days 
before, with a demand of satisfaction at the close, 
unless I made him reparation for the expressions I 
had made use of, relative to him, in my letter of the 
4th July, to you. I wrote him for answer, the next 
morning, that I was ready to give him any satis- 
faction he thought proper,—where, when, and 
how he pleased; that I thought he was the ag- 
gressor, in having wrote such an unnecessary de- 
tail of that matter, in it omitting my principal 
objection, and especially for not letting me— 
whom it so nearly concerned—have a copy of it, 
and that he had nobody to blame but himself; 
that I never saw his detail, which had immediate 
effect, for ten months after the date of it. 

Three letters from him, and two from me, 
passed before the matter came to a point. In his, 
he gave me assurance that “he did not mean, in 
any thing he said, to reflect upon or injure me;” 
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and “as to the breach of promise I accused him 
of,” he declared he really understood me as he 
had set forth, so that if there was a fault, his un- 
derstanding and not his integrity was to blame ;” 
and “ had he imagined I wished to have seen his 
letter, he should most cheerfully have sent it to 
me.” That “he had not the least wish to con- 
ceal it from me.” 

My friends, Col. Elliott and Col. Henry, who 
were the only persons that had the least hint of 
this affair from me, seemed to think this a great 
concession, and required some notice or apology 
on my side; and our friend Col. Pinckney, who 
was the general’s second, appeared to be of the 
same opinion. 

But I, looking upon it only as private and per- 
sonal to me, whereas the expression of mine he 
particularly referred to (see paragraph 7—7 of 
my letter to you), related to the manner of a 
public act, his getting, as it seemed to me, into 
command here; and as I did not see how it was 
possible, with any kind of propriety or adherence 
to truth, to abstract the private matter from the 
public, I determined to make no concession, but 
to meet him in any manner he pleased. Accord- 
ingly, on the 80th, we met and were placed at 
the distance of eight very small paces. As the 
general demanded satisfaction of me, and I had 
already taken mine by exposing his letter with 
my observations thereon, I was determined to 


receive his fire, which accordingly I did; after 
some pause, fired my pistol broad off, and called 
him to fire again, which he declined, as in the 


paper. The matter being thus over, I then 
thought the apology, or rather notice, my friends 
seemed to think due on his concessions, would 
come in with propriety. I therefore then told him 


that though I might, perhaps, mention the mat- | 


ter again ; yet he might be assured that I should 
never in future make use of any harsh expres- 
sions concerning him. 
I got a cold the evening of the riot; have had 
a fever alinost ever since, and am now so poorly 
that I must conclude. 
Dear Sir, your most, &c. 


O. G. 


MEMORIAL OF LYME AGAINST THE 
EMBARGO. 


To the President of the U. States: The memo- 
rial of the Inhabitants of the Town of Lyme, 
in the State of Connecticut, in legal Town- 
meeting assembled, respectfully represents 


That, habituated to respect the laws, and feel- 
ing the necessity of their execution, we have 
submitted to the laws imposing an embargo, with- 
out publick complaint. But the embarrassments 
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produced by that measure having constantly in- 
creased since its adoption, and having now be- 
come ruinous to our interests, we are induced to 
request a reconsideration of it, and that the laws 
imposing an embargo may be suspended, if the 
power given to the President for that purpose 
can be legally executed, and that the earliest op- 
portunity may be taken of submitting to Congress 
the necessity of a total repeal. 

Whatever may have been the objects for which 
the embargo was imposed, it appears to be gen- 
erally understood that it has produced no publick 
benetit. Itis not perceived that it has either com- 
pelled the nations of Europe to rescind their out- 
rageous decrees and orders, or induced them to 
respect more highly our neutral rights. The great 
and indeed the only important effect which the 
measure appears to have produced, has been on 
ourselves. Business has been stagnated—many of 
our merchants have been ruined—a numerous 
class of mechanics, connected with ship-building, 
have been thrown out of employment—and the 
farmer finds his crops rotting upon his hands with- 
out a market. Nor is it among the least of the 
evils: that great numbers of our seamen have 
been compelled to seek their bread in foreign 
service, for the want of employment at home; 
and the nation has thus lost the power of com- 
manding the services of that important class of 
men in times of danger. Serious as these each 
are, we should not, however, complain, could we 
be satisfied that any thing in our situation re- 
quired that they should be continued. But ex- 
perience having (as we think) shown, that no 
political benefit can be expected, and it being a 
principle and understood that the hazards attend- 
ing trade are the proper subjects of mercantile 
and not of legislative calculation, we cannot think 
it just that a law should be continued which re- 
ally tinds no victims but those it was intended to 
protect. 

We are aware that commerce may be again 
exposed to depredation; but an embargo surely 
cannot be the proper remedy for the evil. The 
rights of neutral trade are certain and absolute, 
and cannot be secured by being abandoned. The 
path of safety is that of honour, and the best se- 
curity for peace and the rights which belong to 
it, is a preparation for war. The nation that 
permits important rights to be wrested from its 
hands without resistance, invites aggression; and 
the spirit which can yield the right to navigate 
the ocean, is prepared to give up the dominion of 
the land. 

Highly as we approve of the disposition of our 
government to cultivate peace with all nations, 
we are satisfied that dependence ought not to be 
placed on the justice or generosity of any. The 
nation that renders itself formidable, becomes se- 
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cure; and, situated as the U. States are, in the 
neighbourhood of the rich colonies and commerce 
of Europe—with a great and increasing popula- 
tion, and great resources for naval and military 
equipments, the world may be taught to respect 
our power, although France and England have 
disregarded our rights. 

Although we do not presume to give an ex- 
position to the law which has delegated to the 
President the power to suspend the embargo; 
yet, we cannot forbear to remark, that the recent 
events in Spain and Portugal have materially 
changed the face of Europe and, in our opinion, 
opened a new field for political calculation, and 
mercantile enterprize. It is true that all the cir- 
cumstances attending the contest have not been 
explained, but enough has been known to satisfy 
the world that Spain and Portugal are struggling 
for independence, and are endeavoring to resist 
the yoke which tyranny and ambition are endeav- 
ouring to impose on them. Enough has also been 
known to satisfy the American people, that Spain 
is fighting the battles of the U. States, and that 
by this contest the Tyrant who by perfidy has 
robbed Spain of her King and ancient govern- 
ment, and whose ambition has already imposed 
chains on a great part of the continent of Europe 
is prevented from obtaining a footing on our own 
frontier. Under such circumstances, the people 
of this Country must feel a stronger interest in 
the contest than can arise from the desire of 


commercial profit, and must look with impatience 
to the time when they may be permitted to cul- 
tivate again the friendly intercourse of commerce 


with that Country. Many of the productions of 
the U. States, and which are now useless to our- 
selves, must be wanted to supply the people and 
armies of Spain, and may, undoubtedly be shipped 
with equal advantage to both countries. It is, 
also, in our opinion, a matter deserving of serious 
consideration that, whatever may be the issue of 
the contest in Europe, the success of the Colonies 
is almost certain, and it is not improbable, that 
the convulsions which now agitate so many na- 
tions, may produce an entire separation of Amer- 
ica from the old world. The importance of such 
an event to the U. States is obvious; and we en- 
tertain no doubt but that the true interest of our 
Country requires, that the present moment should 
be seized for opening the most friendly commer- 
cial intercourse with the Spanish Colonies. 

We have thus concisely stated some of the 
effects which we conceive have been produced by 
the embargo, together with a few of the many 
considerations which, in our opinion, call for a 
suspension and repeal of the law. We do not 
doubt that the subject will receive all that 
consideration which its importance deserves; 
and we confidently trust, that the restraints on 
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trade, of which we complain, will be speedily 
removed, arf that our Country will regain its 
former activity, and become prosperous. 

Lyme, September 26, 1806, 


A QUESTION IN HISTORY. 


What part did Col. Seth Warner take in the 
Battle of’ Bennington? 


BY GOV. HILAND HALL. 


Tne part taken by Col. Seth Warner in the 
battle of Bennington, though well authenticated 
by cotemporaneous extracts, has been strangely 
misunderstood, and consequently misrepresented 
by several subsequent historians. Ira Allen, in 
his “‘ History of Vermont,” prepared from mem- 
ory, and published in London, 1798, without 
access to written materials, gives a general, and 
in some respects an erroneous, account of the 
battle; in which he represents Col. Warner, as 
arriving on the battle-ground with his regiment 
after the first action was over. Dr. Williams, in 
his history, published ten years later, follows 
Allen in regard to the time when Warner first 
came into the battle. 

Now, no historical fact is more certain than 
that Warner was with Stark at Bennington 
for several days previous to, and remained with 
him until after, the battle, assisting him in plan- 
ning the first and in conducting both actions ; 
although his regiment only reached the ground 
in time to participate in the second engagement. 
The mistake has doubtless arisen from assuming, 
without inquiry, that Warner came in person 
with his regiment from Manchester, where it had 
been stationed; whereas, it was marched from 
that place under the command of Lieut.-col. Sam- 
uel Satford—Warner, himself, having been for 
some time at Bennington. 

The battle, it will be remembered, was fought 
on the 16th of August, 1777. That Warner was 
with Stark, at Bennington, prior to the attack 
upon Baum, on that day, and not with his regi- 
ment at Manchester, clearly and distinctly ap- 
pears from Stark’s official account of the battle. 
In his letter to Gen. Gates, of August 22, 1777, 
speaking of events that occurred on the 18th and 
14th, he says: “J, likewise, sent to Manchester, 
to Col. Warner’s regiment that was stationed 
there; also sent expresses for the militia to come 
in with all speed to our assistance, which was 
punctually obeyed ; J then marched with Colonels 
Warner, Williams, Herrick, and Brush, with all 
the men that were present.” Stark then gives an 
account of his proceedings on the 14th and 15th, 
and of the engagements on the 16th, representing 
Warner's regiment as coming up fresh after the 
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first action, without intimating that Warner 
came up with it. After his account of all the 
events of the day, he says, ‘Col. Warner’s supe- 
rior skill in the action, was of extraordinary ser- 
vice to me,” as it undoubtedly was. 

Gordon, in his “ History of the Revolution” 
(vol. ii., p. 589), also states that Stark marched 
with Warner” to meet the enemy on the morning 
of the 14th of August, and Dr. Thatcher in his 
cotemporaneous journal says, that “‘on the 16th, 
Stark, assisted by Warner, matured his arrange- 
ments for the battle” (p. 93). These statements 
would seem to make it very certain that Col. 
Warner participated in both engagements. 

In addition, I will further state, that without 
knowing what Stark himself had written on this 
subject, I had as long ago as 1828, noticed the dis- 
crepancy between the accounts of Gordon and Wil- 
liams, and had set about ascertaining from the 
mouths of living persons how thie fact really was, 
Again, in October, 1833, on receiving a letter of in- 
guiry trom Mr, Everett, who was preparing a life 
of Stark for Sparks’s “ American Biography” (see 
vol. i, pp. 1, 88), I again resumed the investi- 
gation, and how have before me the statements 
of several intelligent and truthful survivors of the 
battle, reduced to writing on those occasions, all 
contirming the fact that Warner was here, at 
Bennington, with Stark, before and during both 
engagements. 


Among those statements are three which I will | 


mention, viz.: Jacob Safford, who was a lieuten- 
ant in Warner’s regiment (see “ Journals of Con- 
gress,” for Nov. 18, 1779), marched with the 
regiment from Manchester, under the command of 
his brother Lt.-Col. Sam’l Safford, and well re- 
membered that Warner was absent from Man- 
chester, and at Bennington, for some time previ- 
ous to the battle. He gives a particular account of 
the march from Manchester, and of the part taken 
by the regiment in the battle, and states the causes 
of the delay of its arrival on the battle-ground. 
Solomon Safford, another brother of the lieuten- 
ant-colonel, belonging to one of the Bennington 
companies of militia, was left in charge of the 
baggage, at an out-post, when the troops marched 
for the attack on the morning of the 16th, and 
was passed and spoken to by Stark and Warner, 
who were riding side by side to the battle-field. 
Gov. Isaac Tichenor, who was an assistant com- 
missary, under the authority of Congress, came 
to Bennington, in June 1777, and distinctly re- 
members that, after Stark reached Bennington 
he applied to him for a guard for a drove of cattle 
lie had purchased and was taking to Albany, that 
on Stark’s declining to provide it, he applied to 
Warner, who procured the guard for him from 
the Vermont Council of Safety, then in perma- 
nent session, and that after taking the cattle to 
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Albany, he returned to Bennington by way of 
Williamstown, and reached there at evening, on 
the 16th of August, just after the battle was over. 
He also, from his intimacy with the officers en- 
gaged in the battle, knows that Warner was of 
great assistance to Stark in planning the attack 
on Baum, that he went into the first action with 
Stark, and was by his side all day, and that it 
was contrary to the first impression of Stark, 
and on the earnest appeal of Warner, that the 
reinforcement of Breyman was immediately re- 
sisted, instead of ordering a retreat to form the 
scattered forces in regular order of battle. 

Warner’s residence was at Bennington; he 
was familiarly acquainted with every rod of 
ground in the neighborhood of the posts which 
had been occupied by Baum, and their ap- 
proaches; he was a colonel in the Continental 
army, superior in rank to any officer in the 
vicinity, and he had already acquired a high rep- 
utation for both bravery and _ skill;—all which 
naturally made him the chief counsellor and 
assistant of Stark in his deadly struggle with the 
enemy. The following inscription upon the mon- 
ument which the State of Connecticut has done 
itself the honor to erect over Warner’s grave at 
Roxbury, is but a modest and just tribute to his 
memory as a@ military leader. 

“Captor of Crown Point, Commander of the 
Green Mountain Boys in the repulse of Curttose, 
at Longuiel, and in the battle of Hubbarton; and 
the assoorare of Stark in the victory at Ben- 
nington.” 

Nortu Bennineton, Vt., July 30, 1860. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cmicaeo Historiroat Soorery.—The monthly 
meeting was held June 26th, H. G. Loomis, Esq., 
president pro tempore. 

The Librarian reported the total monthly addi- 
tions to be 961, including a large and valuable col- 
lection of books and pamphlets from Dr. S. A. 


Green, of Boston. Col. T. B. Lawrence for- 
warded an autograph letter of the late Abbot 
Lawrence, introducing Mr. Donald McKay, the 
great ship-builder, to his friends in London; 
and L. ©. Draper, Esq., of Wisconsin, two origi- 
nal letters,—one descriptive of Illinois, near Kas- 
kaskia, about forty years since. Valuable publi- 
cations relating to the colleges of Vermont were 
received from Prof. N. G. Clark, of Burlington, 
and others. 

From F. J. Dreer, of Philadelphia, was re- 
ceived an original bill of exchange for £76 10s. 9d., 
drawn at Fort Chartres, Illinois, Nov. 30, 1766 
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Papers were received, on the “early newspapers 
of Illinois,” and supplementary to one before com- 
municated, on the members of the “early bar of 
Illinois.” 


June 12.—The Chicago Ilistorical Society 
observed the fourth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion, on the evening of the 12th of June. The 
meeting was held at the residence of M. D. Ogden, 
Esq., and was numerously attended by its mem- 
bers and friends, with their families. The Sec- 
retary’s report presented a review of the labors 
of the Association during the last half-year, of 
which the following were the chief topics: 

1. The library collections for the half year 
amounted to 3,630, making an aggregate for the 
four years of the Society’s existence of 28,154. 

2. The Society’s relation with the institutions 
and public libraries, of the United States and 
of Canada, now embrace nearly all such of a 
prominent character. 

8. An unusual number of communications on 
the antiquities and history of our State and 
the Northwest have been received during the 
last six months, embracing extensive information 
on the so-called “slavery movement” in 1825, 
from several intelligent survivors of that eventful 
struggle, as also on the first Constitutional Con- 
vention and its delegates, assembled in 1818, 
The valuable memoir of the late Gov. Edwards, 
prepared by N. W. Edwards, his son, was an- 
nounced as in the hands of Mr. Griggs, and only 
awaited the encouraging help of our citizens for 
its early publication. 

4, The munificent bequest of the late Mr. Gil- 
pin, of Philadelphia—an event of the past winter 
—promising such extensive benetit to the So- 
ciety and to our city, was adverted to. 

5. The report closed with expressions of the 
loss sustained by the Society in the recent de- 
cease of three of its members—Gov. Bissell, Col. 
Hunter, of Alton, and Mr. Dole, of this city. 

An address was then read by E. B. McCagg, 
Esq., »n the Jesuit Missions in the Northwest— 
a subject on which the author was well pre- 
pared by his extensive and valuable private col- 
lections relating to our early American history. 
The address contained a careful review of the 
early history of New France and its Indian mis- 
sions—the influence of the powerful tribes of the 
Iroquois, in hemming in the French colonists to 
the more northerly and inhospitable shores of 
the St. Lawrence, compelling the missionaries to 
carry the line of their stations and labors so far 
to the north. The foundations of the several 
missions were then detailed in chronological or- 
der, and the nataes, character, labors, sufferings 
and misfortunes of the several missionaries were 
forcibly described. 
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The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
McCagg for his interesting and valuable paper, 
and a copy was requested for the Society’s 
files. 

The president, Mr. Brown, closed the proceed- 
ings of the meeting, with relating his personal 
reminiscences of the small remnants of the once 
powerful tribes of the Illinois Indians, as he saw 
and knew them at Kaskaskia, forty-two years 
since. Their chief, a man of large stature, re- 
ceived from the U. 8. Government the pay of an 
army captain or major, on which he lived much 
at his ease; and with his squaw (of as remarka- 
bly small stature), was a regular attendant every 
Sunday at the Catholic church. The entire tribe 
—numbering hardly 150—subsisted on the bounty 
of the general government, which however, was 
abused, as usual, by excessive drinking, causing 
their rapid degradation and extinction. Mr. 
Brown feelingly alluded to the unhappy fate 
which had befallen the once proud and warlike 
races that preceded us in the occupation of this 
country, and our duty to make timely efforts to 
rescue from entire oblivion the knowledge of 
them and their history. 

The meeting above noticed was among the 
most agreeable yet held by the Society; and a 
general desire was expressed for its more fre- 
quent repetition. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Numismatio Socirry.—The regular 
monthly meeting was held on Friday, July 6, Mr. 
Colburn, V. P. in the chair. The secretary read 
the report of the previous meeting, which was 
accepted. Mr. Davenport exhibited a drawing 
for a certificate of membership, which was 
adopted with some slight changes. The secre- 
tary announced the donation of one silver, and 
one bronze medal, from the Mass. Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association. Mr. Colburn presented to 
the Society two large-paper, priced catalogues of 
coin sales in Philadelphia. The thanks of the 
Society were voted to the Mass. Char. Mech. Ass., 
and to Mr. Colburn, for their generous dona- 
tions. 

The secretary announced that he had prepared 
a short account of the curious Mexican coin ex- 
hibited at the May meeting of the Society. The 
coin has the shape of an anchor without any 
stock, or of a capital T with its cross line curved. 
The article was read, and recommended to be 
— in the report of the meeting. It is as fol- 
ows: 

“In accordance with the wish of the Society, 
I have endeavored to find some account of the 
strange piece of workmanship referred to my 
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notice. But I regret to say that I have met with 
almost nothing relating to it. I have brought 
together some of the passages which I have found 
where any thing like it is mentioned, and will | 
take a few minutes to read them. 

* Prescott says, in his ‘ History of Mexieo,’ 
‘The traflic was carried on partly by barter, and 
partly by means of a regulated currency, of dit- 
ferent values. ‘This consisted of transparent 
quills of gold dust; of bits of tin, cut in the form 
of a T; and of bags of cocoa, containing a speci- 
fied number of grains.’ 

“The ‘History of Mexico,’ by Charles Cullen, 
is slightly more elaborate and particular. He 
enumerates five different kinds of money, or 
rather articles used for currency. After describ- 
ing three, he says: ‘The fourth kind of money, 
which most resembled coined money, was made 
of pieces of copper in the form of a T, and was 
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money so much alike and so peculiar. But the 
similarity of form of coinage is no very strong 
proof of connection, especially when the similarity 
is as doubtful as this, and the coins are of different 
metals. The Aztecs have often been compared 
to, and connected with the Egyptians. Those 
who favor that origin, can easily tind an addi- 
tional proof in this form of money; for the in- 
habitants of Kordofan and Dar Four are closely 
allied to the Egyptians, and are, 1 believe, sub- 
ject to them at the present time. 

“Akerman’s statements about the currency of 
non-European nations, must be taken “cum 
grano salis,” and a pretty large grain too. We 
have already caught him tripping with respect to 
the money of the Aztecs; and his account of this 
African money, is entirely at variance with that 
|of another authority. Lippincott’s ‘ Gazetteer 
|of the World’ says, ‘that the commerce’ of Dar 
Four ‘is wholly conducted by barter.’ ‘ Who 





employed in purchases of little value. The fifth, 
of which mention is made by Cortes, in his last 
letter to the Emperor Charles V., consisted of 
thin pieces of tin.” There are other passages 
like these, but containing nothing more. 

“Tn connection with these, it is interesting to 
read the words of Akerman in his introduction 
to the study of ancient and modern coins: 

“* One of the most remarkable facts in the his- 
tory of the New World is, that not withstanding the 

roverbial abundance of the precious metals in 
exico and Peru, the natives did not make use 
of them for currency. In the former country 
from the time of the Aztec nation down to the 
race which succeeded, the circulating medium 
consisted of the cocoa seed only.’ This latter 
statement would certainly be remarkable, if a 
‘fact.’ 

“Further on, speaking of Africa, he says: ‘A 
very singular form of inoney is current in Kordofan 
and Dar Four. It consists of pieces of iron, called 
hashshash, somewhat resembling the semi-circular 
knife used by leather cutters, or, as the edges are 
irregular, the cross-section of a mushroom, The 
prototype in earlier times, was probably an iron 
arrow-head, however much the present form may 
ditfer from such an object. 

“ Kordofan and Dar Four, are countries in the 
eastern part of Africa, lying to the southwest of 
Egypt, with which country they are closely 
connected in race and religion as well as by trade. 

“T have no intention of entering here upon the 
question of the origin and connection of the 
Aztec race, though the quotations I have made 
readily suggest one theory. The subject has 
been discussed by many and able minds; and 
they have never been able to establish their 
own conclusions to the satisfaction of others, It 
is, certainly, strange, that places so distant as 


Eastern Africa and Mexico, should have forms of 


shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

* | offer this to the Society with reluctance, and 
assure you that no one can be more conscious 
than I am, of the imperfections of the first essay 
read before it.” 

After some private business, the Society ad- 
journed to Friday, August 3d. 


Baoxvus Hisroricar Socirrtry.—The eighth an- 
nual meeting was held in the Institute Hall, 
Newton, Mass., Wednesday morning June 27, at 
8 o'clock. The business was of the usual formal 
character, and closed by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year : 

President—Rev. Arthur 8. Train, D.D. Vice- 
presidents—Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., and Rev. 
J.T. Champlin, D.D. Secretary—Rev. Kendall 
Brooks. Librarian and treasurer—Rev. O. 58. 
Stearns. 

Fifteen directors were also chosen. 

Messrs. Train, Alvah Hovey, and Stearns were 
appointed a committee to make arrangements for 
a public anniversary of the Society next year. 


New Enertanp Historic GengAtoaioar Soct- 
ETY (officers vol. iv., p. 44).—Boston, July 11. 
A meeting was held at the Society’s rooms in 
Bromfield-street, the president, A. T. Hodges, 
Esq., in the chair. The librarian and correspond- 
ing secretary made their reports. 

The historiographer, Dr. Palmer, read a bio- 
graphical memoir of Dr. Elisha Thayer, a corre- 
sponding member, who died in Braintree, Mass., 
the 9th of June last, aged 74 years. 

Dr. William Cornell, of Philadelphia, read an 
interesting paper on William Penn, giving an 
account of the treaty with the Indians. 

On motion of Mr. Dean, the thanks of the So- 
ciety were voted to Dr, Cornell fur his valuable 
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paper, and & copy was requested for preservation 
in its archives. 

After the transaction of some private business, 
the meeting was dissolved. . 

P. S. There is an omission in the report of the 
last meeting (p. 204). Hon. Thomas Sergeant, 
an honorary member, died in Philadelphia, May 
5th, aged 78 years, and Rev. Ralph Sanger, D.D., 
a resident member, died in Cambridge, May 6, 
aged 73 years. The words italicized are omitted. 


Boston, Aug. 1st.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of this Society was held at Boston on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the president, Simon B. Hodges, 
Esq., in the chair. 

The librarian, Mr. Trask, reported that 138 
bound volumes and 121 pamphlets had been pre- 
sented to the library during the last month. 

A letter was read from Jarvis M. Hatch, of 
Rochester, Munroe county, N. Y., stating that an 
Historical Society was organized at that place on 
the 28th June last, and the following gentlemen 
had been elected as its officers: President—Lewis 
H. Morgan. 1st Vice-president—Lysander Far- 
rar; 2d Vice-president—Henry O'Reilly. Re- 
cording Secretary—Jarvis M. Hatch. Corre- 
sponding Secretary—George G. Munger. T'reas- 
urer—George F. Danforth. Monthly meetings 
are to be held on the last Thursday of each 
month. 

The historiographer, Dr. Palmer, read bio- 


graphical sketches of Hon. Jonathan Phillips, an 
honorary member of the Society, who died in 
Boston the 29th of June last, aged 82 years; and 
of Frank Vose, of Louisiana, corresponding mem- 


ber, who died Feb. 25, 1860, aged 33 years. The 
latter memoir was written for the Society by 
Hon. Asa Redington, of Augusta, Me. 

Rev. Martin Moore read a very interesting pa- 
per on the life and character of Rev. John Eliot, 
the Apostle of the Indians. On motion of Mr. 
Trask, the thanks of the Society were voted to 
Mr. Moore, for his valuable and entertaining 
paper. 

Col. Saml. Swett read a letter dated October, 
1780, to the late Dr. David Townsend, of Boston, 
senior surgeon of the United States Military Hos- 
pital, Northern Department, giving an account of 
the capture of Fort Ann by the British, and the 
capture by them of Fort George and the destruc- 
tion of the garrison; also of the burning of Scho- 
harie. He also showed a copy of a medal pre- 
sented to Colonel, afterwards General James, 
Miller, by the United States; and observed that 
nothing like a biographical notice of him existed, 
although he was as glorious and successful a hero 
as fought in the war of 1812. The only attempt 
at a biography of him is in the “ Memoirs of the 
Medical Heroes,” in which he is mistaken for an- 
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other Col. Miller, and is described as in the battle 
of Chippewa, where he was not present. Col. 
Swett promised a memoir of him, for the next 
meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Trask read a letter from Joseph A Dennie, 
of Leicester, to Dr. George Chandler, of Worces- 
ter, giving a description of a brass clock now in 
the possession of the writer, and which formerly 
belonged to the Rev. Thomas Prince, of Boston. 
It was made by Thomas Wagstaff, of London. 
It is now a good time-keeper, and the wheels are 
apparently but little worn. 

After the transaction of some private business 
the meeting was dissolved. 


MAINE. 


Marve Historica Soorery.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Maine Historical Society took place in 
connection with the exercises at the Commence- 
ment of Bowdoin College, in Brunswick, August 
2. The Hon. William Willis, of Portland, was 
unanimously re-elected president; and in place of 
the Hon. Joseph H. Williamson, of Belfast, who 
declined the office, the Rev. Edward Ballard, of 
Brunswick, was chosen recording secretary. The 
other officers were re-elected, except in one or 
two instances where vacancies had been occa- 
sioned by death and removal from the State, and 
were filled with new incumbents. 

Several communications of interest to the local 
history of the State were made through the pres- 
ident, and referred to the publishing committee 
for consideration. 

The late secretary made a donation of six sil- 
ver coins of ancient date, as specimens of the 
large number found concealed in the ground near 
Castine, described in an able article prepared by 
him, and published in the 6th volume of the 
“ Collections” of the Society. 

The president congratulated the Society on the 
valuable additions made to its library during the 
past year, and on the improved condition of the 
Society’s rooms, which display to advantage the 
rich and, in some instances, the rare treasures on 
our shelves, 

On motion of President Woods, of Bowdoin 
College, the thanks of the Society were offered to 
the Rev. Professor Packard, for the labor and 
skill he had shown in the arrangement of the 
library and cabinet. 

The treasurer reported the funds of the insti- 
tution to be safely invested, with regular returns, 

The librarian reported the additions to the 
library during the past year to be 222 volumes. 
The papers of the late General King have been 
deposited with the Society. A catalogue with 
cross-references is partly and, in a few months at 
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furthest, will be fully completed. The report 
suggested the importance of securing pamphlets 
for the Society,—and allusion was made to the 
fact of the rescue, from a pedlar’s cart, of a rare 
pamphlet relating to the siege and capture of 
Louisburg; and closed with the belief that in no 
year had the library been as prosperous as the 
present. 

In the public meeting, an historical discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
D.D., of Union Seminary, New York, who chose 
for his topic “ Civilization.” After an allusion to 
the problem that offered to disclose its laws in 
the progress of nations, he referred to three great 
types of error which were to be disposed of be- 
fore approaching the consideration of his subject. 
These were the pantheistic, the humanitarian, and 
the materialistic; respectively making God, or 
man, or matter, the sole individual agent in 
the exaltation of a people. He then stated the 
true theory, which embraced all the good of each ; 
and in this theory God, man, and matter, are the 
perpetually working factors to bring out the clear 
results. In its operation four great laws are to 
be always recognized. These are, divine tuition, 
dependence on the genius of races, the pressure 
of outward forces, and dependence on a right 
moral standard. These several points were illus- 
trated with great richness of thought, singular 

rtinence of historic reference and allusion, with 


anguage of great attractiveness and power; and 
the whole subject throughout was sustained as well 
as adorned, by its close connection with the only 
true source of civilization in the early and later 


truths announced in divine revelation. A vote of 
thanks was passed; and a copy of this able and 
excellent discourse was solicited by the Society, 
for publication. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampsuire Histortoat Soomry.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held on the 
18th of June, at 8 o’clock a.m., in the library 
room. 

The president being absent, Judge Bell pre- 
sided. 

On motion of George W. Smith, M.D., the 
reading of the records of the last meeting was 
dispensed with. 

The report of the librarian was read and 
accepted. It shows that during the past year the 
Hall of the Society has been remodelled and 
fitted up in a fine and commodious style, with 
many new cases for the accommodation of books, 
all of which have been appropriately arranged. 
There has also been a larger number of volumes 
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than for any other year for a quarter of a 
century, amounting to 400 volumes and 2,100 
pamphlets, 

For these several improvements and additions, 
and also for the collection of most of the sums 
due from delinquent members, and for the liqui- 
dation of the debts of the Society, the Society is 
mainly indebted to the laudable exertions of Wm. 
F. Goodwin, Esq., the recording secretary. The 
donations to the Society during the past year, 
more than 800 volumes, and over 2000 pamph- 
lets, besides a large number of newspapers, 
and various curiosities, have been procured 
through the personal efforts of that gentleman 
alone, to whom, and for which, the Society 
owes a debt of lasting gratitude and commen- 
dation. 

The report of the treasurer was read, showing 
the amount received during the past year, to be 
$404 46. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Cummings: 

Resolved, That the schedule of the curiosities 
received during the past year be put on file. 

Adopted. 

Report of the corresponding secretary read 
and accepted. 

Wm. F. Goodwin, Esq., W. H. Y. Hackett, 
Esq., and Rev. Dr. Cummings, were appointed a 
Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year, and reported the following gentlemen, who 
were elected : 

President—Joseph Dow, Esq. 1st Vice-presi- 
dent—W.H. Y. Hackett, Esq. 2d Vice-presi- 
dent—J. B. Walker, Esq. Rec. secretary—Win. 
F. Goodwin, Esq. Cor. secretary—Rev. Dr. 
Bouton, Treasurer—J. OC. A. Wingate, Esq. 
Librarian—Wm. F, Goodwin, Esq. Standing 
committee—Rev. Dr. Stone, G. W. Smith, M. D., 
J. B. Walker, Esq. Publishing committee— 
Samuel D. Bell, LL. D., W. F. Goodwin, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Bouton. 

J. B. Walker, Esq., auditor of the treasurer’s 
report, presented his report, which was ac- 
cepted. 

The treasurer’s report was then accepted. 

The following resolution offered by Rev. Dr. 
Stone, was accepted and adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
presented to William F. Goodwin, Esq., for the 
special and successful efforts he has used in pro- 
moting the objects of the Society, and especially 
in collecting assessments which were due, and 
making valuable additions to the library. 

The Society then voted to listen to an address 
by Joseph B. Walker, Esq. Subject: Zhe Valley 
of the Merrimack. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Stone: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 


collected and received by donation during the past | presented to Mr. Walker, for his able and in- 
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structive address, and that a copy be requested | cert—are still subjects of mere conjecture. The 


for the use of the Society. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Cummings: 

Resolved, That William F. Goodwin, Esq., be 
appointed to join the committee appointed at a 
previous meeting, to enclose with a suitable fence 
the land presented by Richard Bradley Esq., to 
the Society, on which he has erected a monu- 
ment in commemoration of an Indian massacre 
in the town of Concord, on the 11th of August, 
1746, old style. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Stone: 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Bouton, W. F. 
Goodwin, Esq., and J. B. Walker, Esq., be a com- 
mittee to invite men of different professions to 
prepare and read before the Society biographical 
sketches of deceased distinguished men who have 
resided in the vatley of the Merrimack. 


NEW YORK. 


Tar Amertoan Eranorocioar Sooty held 
their July meeting on Tuesday evening the 10th, 
at the residence of Dr. E. H. Davis, John W. 
Francis, LL. D., 1st vice-president, being in the 
chair. 

8. W. Williams, LL. D., Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Embassy to China, and a corresponding 
member of the Society, was present, having re- 
cently arrived via California, bearer of the treaty 
with China. 

A number of interesting objects were seen in 
the apartments, from Dr. Davis’ collection of an- 
tique curiosities, from Peru, the Isthmus, and | 
elsewhere, including some of those from the nu- 
merous Western mounds which he has opened 
and described in “‘ The Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” formerly published by him and Mr. 
Squier. Hundreds of his most interesting relics 
Dr. D. has had elegantly depictured by a skillful 
and faithful artist, long in his employment. 

On the table were displayed a number of earthen 
objects, recently obtained from the Chirigui hu- 
écos, or graves, some of them from the collection 
of Dr. Fessenden N. Otis, of Catskill, and others 
sent by Col. Totten, chief-engineer of the Panama 
Railroad Company. These were chiefly musical 
instruments of the whistle kind, in the form of 
animals—a ‘tiger, a paroquet, a woodcock, &c. 
A report on them mentioned that, among about 
thirty owned or examined by the Society, no two 
had yet been found exactly alike, though resem- 
bling each other in the general principles of con- | 
struction, in which they are unlike all other mu- 
sical instruments known, in ancient and modern 
times. The uses for which they were intended— 
that is, whether as toys, or for social, military or 
religious musical performances, alone or in con- 





instruments are made in imitation of natural ob- 
jects, all of which (with a few exceptions) are 
of animals; and those are all indigenous to the 
country, which is the Northern Province of New 
Granada, not far above Panama. 


Several stone 
weapons, from the same graves were exhibited. 
Three beautiful photograph sheets were pre- 


sented to the Society by Dr. Otis, exhibiting in 
groups the choicest specimens of earthen jars, 


vases, &c., and sculptured stone utensils and orna- 
ments, in a collection recently purchased by him 
on the Isthmus, exhumed from the graves of 
Bugabita. One of these is a horizontal tablet, 
supported on ornamented legs, and terminating in 
the head of a monster—all neatly carved from a 
single stone. It is twenty inches long, eight high, 
and weighs twenty-five pounds. 

Dr. Alean, from Paris, was present by invita- 
tion, and presented two curious objects trom the 
Sandwich Islands—a mask, and an idol in some- 
thing of a serpent form, both with eyes made of 
polished pebbles, Dr. Davis remarked that sim- 
ilar eyes were inserted in figures from Tehuante- 
pec, some parts of Africa, and elsewhere. 

Letters were read from Dr. Otis, respecting 
the objects above mentioned; and from Mr. Dille, 
of Ohio, to Dr. Davis, respecting curious objects 
recently found in an ancient mound. Dr. D. 
mentioned that he had requested more precise in- 
formation, and drawings or moulds of the objects. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Dr. Otis, Dr. 
Alcan, and Mr. Dille. 

A note was read from Mr. Ewbank, who was 
detained by illness. Being chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to provide for an interview with 
the Japanese embassy, only a report in part was 
made, by Dr. Gajani and Mr. Cotheal, apd the 
committee was continued. 

Dr. Davis read a paper on the transmission 
to posterity of Artificial Cranial Deformities. 
This subject had been treated at a late meeting, 
in an interesting paper, furnished by Dr. Powell, 
of Ohio, who has long collected crania of differ- 


|ent races, and paid particular attention to those 


of the Flathead Indians. His paper advocates 
the doctrine of such transmission. Dr. Davis 
argued against it, and appealed to Dr. Williams, 
for information concerning the feet of Chinese 
women. Dr. W. replied, that the long-continued 
practice of distorting their feet had no effect 
whatever on the feet of their children, which are 
well-formed by nature. Each generation of 


female children requires the same treatment, to 
give the feet the fashionable distortion. 

Mr. Cotheal exhibited several curious illustra- 
ted Japanese books on Natural History, pur- 
chased in Holland by Mr. Folsom, with a map of 
Jeddo. 


Dr. Williams remarked that they were 
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all printed from engraved wooden blocks, some 
of them (which were tastefully colored after na- 
ture) having been printed in colors. A pecu- 
liarly fine, tinted ground, in some of the figures, 
must have been produced by some nice process 
applied to the blocks. 

Dr. Williams informed the Society that the 
Japanese appear to have a kind of system of 
classification in natural history, derived from the 
Chinese, but quite crude and imperfect. Al- 
though these books were of a cheap and inferior 
class, compared with some once belonging to Dr. 
W., the fishes and some of the other animals 
were depicted, colored, and shaded with much 
accuracy and taste. 

The celebrated and aged Spanish botanist, phi- 
lanthropist, and author, Don Ramon de la Sagra, 
who has recently arrived from Cuba, had been 
sought for, to be invited to meet the Society, but 
unsuccessfully; and his absence was regretted. 
He has devoted a long life to his favorite pursuits, 
and has recently published a prospectus for a new 
and enlarged edition of his great statistical work 
on the Island of Cuba. 

In noticing, with peculiar gratification, the 
presence of Dr. Williams at a meeting of the So- 
ciety, after an absence of twelve years or more, 
it was remarked that when he was last in attend- 
ance, the meetings were held weekly at the house 
of the first president, the late Hon. Albert Gallatin, 


who was at that time employed in writing his 
last work, his “* Memoir on the American Races,” 
published in the 2d volume of the Society’s 


“Transactions.” In it he acknowledged his obli- 
gations for important facts communicated to him 
by Dr. Williams. 

As Dr. W. has been engaged in extensive pub- 
lications in the Chinese language during his ab- 
sence, and has tried, with success, a favorite plan 
for printing popular illustrated and instructive 
sheets in China, it is hoped that he will hereafter 
communicate to the Society on this and other 
subjects. 

A beautiful little engraved Cornelian, and a 
small engraved cylinder of hard stone, from the 
ruins of Nineveh, were exhibited by Dr. W. 
They were given to him by his brother, a mis- 
sionary at Mosul. 


VERMONT. 


Tue Vermont Hisrorioat Sociery.—The sec- 
ond special meeting of this Society was held at 
Brattleboro, on the 17th and 18th July, the presi- 
dent, His Excellency Gov. Hiland Hall, in the chair. 
After the reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, the committee appointed to confer with Mr. 
Henry Stevens, the late president of the Society, 
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in regard to the removal of the library and cabi- 
net to the rooms in the State-house at Montpelier, 
asked through Hon, D. P. Thompson, for further 
time to perfect their report, which was granted 
on condition that they positively report at the 
annual meeting, to be held at Montpelier on the 
16th of October next. 

Capt. John W. Phelps, late of the U. S. Army, 
made, on behalf of Gen. J. Watts De Peyster, of 
N. Y., and Mr. Geo. A. Hunt, of Brattleboro, a 
liberal donation of books, pamphlets, and docu- 
ments; for which the thanks of the Society were 
returned. 

Gov. Hall then read a valuable paper to the 
Society on the claim set up, by the authorities of 
New York, over the territory which was at an 
early period termed the New Hampshire Grants, 
now the State of Vermont: 

“All the maps of North America, and particu- 
larly New England and New York, published 
previous to 1775, gave as the boundaries of these 
respective provinces a line drawn from Long 
Island Sound northerly to Lake Champlain about 
twenty miles east of the Hudson River, and known 
as the “ twenty-mile line.” In 1664, Charles IL., 
of England, conferred by royal patent the ter- 
ritory then known as New Netherland, and 
which had then recently been captured from the 
Dutch, on his brother James, Duke of York; and 
thereupon the name was changed to New York. 
The boundaries of the territory included in this 
patent were somewhat loosely described, but it 
was evidently the intention that this grant should 
exactly cover the territory taken from Holland. In 
consequence of the representations of Lieut.-gov. 
Colden, of New York, that the people of New 
England were republicans in feelings and tenden- 
cies, while those of New York had patterned their 
institutions after those of England, and that it 
would be desirable to extend the rule of the loyal 
province, and of the loosely defined boundaries 
of that province, an order in council was adopted 
in 1764, authorizing the New York government 
to re-grant the lands in Vermont which were held 
under charters from the governor of New Hamp- 
shire, without taking any means to remunerate 
the settlers. ‘These grants by New York were 
made to and for the benefit of Gov. Colden and 
his associates in office. The people of Vermont 
resisted, and in 1766 obtained an order from the 
English government to Colden to desist from 
granting further patents. The order was entirely 
disregarded by the New York government, which 
still continued to grant, to favorites, patents to a 
large portion of the best lands in Western Ver- 
mont. A struggle ensued, the result of which 
was, the settlers of Vermont, with the aid of 
Ethan Allen and the ‘birch seal,’ succeeded in 
maintaining their rights.” 
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Gov. Hall was followed by Rev. Pliny H. 
White, in a paper of great interest and Piquanoy, 
on the “Early Poets of Vermont:” Rowley, 
Arnold, and Royal Tyler; the last of whom was 
for a while associated with Joseph Denny, well 
known afterwards as the editor of the Port Folio, 
at Philadelphia. Mr. White’s sketches were un- 
derstood to be a portion of a work in preparation, 
intended for the press. 

At the session on the following day, the 18th, 
an interesting address was delivered by Hon. 
Hampden Cutts, on the life and services of the 
late Consul Jarvis, of Weathersfield, Vt. Mr. 
Cutts, a son-in-law of Consul Jarvis, interspersed 
the early political history of that remarkable man 
with many anecdotes of his residence at Lisbon, 
during the Presidency of Mr. Jefferson, in the 
double capacity of chargé d’affaires and consul, 
Mr. Jarvis is well known for his successful ef- 
orts in introducing the merino sheep into this 
country. 

Rev. Mr. White followed with a paper con- 
taining an historical and amusing sketch of the 
phenomena attending the disappearance of a con- 
siderable lake, called “ Runaway Pond,” in the 
northern part of Vermont, soon after the first 
settlement of that portion of the State. 

The thanks of the Society were returned to the 
gentlemen to whom they were indebted for these 
papers. 

At the same session several donations were re- 
ceived of valuable books and pamphlets, and a 
manuscript translation of a Jesuit Relation, writ- 
ten from New France, in 1656-7, presented by 
the translator, Hon. Alex. H. Buel, of Detroit 
(Michigan), to this Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected corre- 
sponding members of the Society :—Hon. C. W. 
Babcock, Lawrence (Kanzas) ; Hon. John Rose, 
Q. C., Montreal; Dr. Asahel Clapp, New Albany; 
Ind.; Dr. J.G. Holland, Springtield, Mass. ; Gen. 
J. W. De Peyster, Tivoli, N. Y. A large number 
of resident members were also admitted from dif- 
ferent parts of the State. 

Capt. J. W. Phelps was requested to prepare a 
paper on the early history of Guilford; and Chas. 
J. Walker, now of Detroit, on the influence of 
natives of Vermont on the legislative and judicial 
character of Michigan. 

After adopting a resolution of thanks to the 
citizens of the town of Brattleboro, for their hos- 
pitality and attentions to the members of the So- 
ciety, during its present session, the Society ad- 
journed. 

(Among the incidents of this highly interesting 
meeting was a visit, on the part of the gentlemen 
present, under the escort of a committee of the 
citizens, to the sites and remains of the old forts 
Dummer, Bridgman, and Sawtell, a few miles be- 
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low the village, on the banks of Connecticut 
River. The house of E. Howe, Esq., in North Ver- 
non, occupies now the site of Fort Sawtell. Fort 
Dummer, now in the town of Brattleboro, is 
remarkable as the first white settlement in Ver- 
mont.) 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Sanpusky.—From “ Potier’s Racines Huron- 
nes,” a work on the radical words of the Huron 
language, abounding in explanations of names, 
we derive the following derivation, or rather 
interpretation, of this name: 

* Otsand8ske: La ov il y a de l’eau pure,—There 
where there is pure water.... from Otsand8ste, 
pure water, fresh water, drawn from the fountain, 
which is not seasoned by any mixture, and in 
opposition to other kinds of water, e. g. soup, &c., 
it is said by contraction for otsenchandssti, from 
the word atsenti, to draw; or perhaps it is 
ochand8sti, from achre: there is water there.” 

Elsewhere and8sti is given with the significa- 
tion “ to be cold.” J.G.8. 


Tue Late RemarKaBl_e AronZo.oaioar Dis- 
COVERY IN On10o.—We insert the following from 
the New York Times, which, coming from one of 
those best fitted to decide on our Indian curiosi- 
ties, may be considered as authority : 


Several New York Archwologists have, within 
the past week, received various communica- 
tions concerning the discovery of a very curi- 
ous stone relic, covered with Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, said to have been found by Mr. Wyrick, of 
Newark, Ohio, in one of those artificial earth- 
works so numerous in that vicinity. 

Some of these letters, which we had the pleas- 
ure to see, are accompanied by full-sized draw- 
ings of the stone and inscriptions, together with 
many columns of newspaper notices, showing the 
deep interest the discovery has created among 
Western antiquaries, 

One of these letters, we are informed, was read 
at the last meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society ; but with their usual caution, the mem- 
bers did not venture an opinion, preferring, we 
presume, to defer an expression of it until after 
a more critical and scientific examination of the 
relic itself, and all the circumstances connected 
with its discovery, shall have been entered 
into. 

For the purpose of giving your readers some 
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account of the discovery, we have condensed the 
various notices into a reasonable length. First, 
as to Mr. Wyrick, the finder of the stone. He 
seems to be an old and respected citizen of Lick- 
ing county, by profession a surveyor, and of late 
years has become enamored of archeological pur- 
suits. He has recently been engaged in survey- 
ing, platting and constructing a topographical 
map of, the ancient earthworks so extensive in 
Cherry Valley. During this process he has been 
prospecting in a quiet way, by excavating the 
mounds and embankments, for the purpose of 
finding some implement or relic which might re- 
pay him for the trouble. So, on Friday morning 
the 29th of June, he started out with his digging 
implements, accompanied only by his son, a lad 
eight or nine years of age. He concluded to try 
his luck in a new place, influenced, he states, by 
a suggestion from Mr. Squier, that it might be 
well to examine the “ dug holes,” conceiving they 
might be caches, or hiding-places—cemeteries or 
bone-pits, as they are called in New York. 

“Having found one in the woods more articu- 
lated than the others,” he commenced a trench in 
the greatest depression of the circle, and did not 
proceed down more than two feet (through black 
loam) before he found a stone bale, then this 
wonderful emblematic stone embedded in a bale 
of composition clay, adobe, or sun-burnt brick. 

On cleaning off the stone he discovered the in- 
scriptions, but was totally ignorant of their na- 
ture. Almost frantic with delight, he hastened 
to his friends, who informed him that they were 
Hebrew characters. 


DESORIPTION OF THE STONE, 


The material is novaculite, or hone-stone, not 
found in places within the limits of Ohio, yet 
may be seen in any carpenter’s shop. Now, mark 
the description. It is very hard, with perfectl 
smooth surfaces, and has apparently been pol- 
ished; 53 inches long, with two flat sides, each 
24 inches wide at the top, tapering down to 1} 
inches at the end. The edges are square, an 
nearly the same width. On each of the four 
sides is an inscription in Hebrew, each complete 
in itself. The letters are about one inch in 
length, and cut as clear as a die—a fair specimen 
of letter-carving in stone. 


THE INSORIPTION 
is as follows, which may easily be rendered by 
any Hebrew scholar: 
1. Kedosh Kedoshim—The Holy of Holies. 
2. Torath Jehovoah—The Law of God. 
8. Melee Erets—The King of the Earth. 
4, Devar Jehovah—The Word of the Lord. 


So much for the history of this stone and the 
character of the inscription. Of course such a 
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discovery must give rise to numerous and vari- 
ous speculations. Some have suggested that it 
might be a Masonic emblem—the keystone which 
Master Masons anciently deposited in the corner 
stone of their temples. (But, unfortunately for this 
hypothesis, the shape is not the same.) Others 
have supposed it furnished evidence of the pres- 
ence of the lost tribes of Israel. Copies of the 
inscription have been submitted to some of our 
learned Rabbis, who generally agree that the 
above is a fair rendering of the text. But a dif- 
ference of opinion has been expressed with regard 
to the antiquity of the characters, some carrying 
them back to the time of Ezra, whilst others 
think them more modern. 

But this discussion is neither here nor there. 
The first and most important question to be 
solved by the cautious archeologist is, whether or 
not this is a genuine relic of antiquity. Taking 
a general view of the subject, we might say, at 
the recent discovery of America by the Europe- 
ans, they found millions of inhabitants, but no well- 
authenticated instance of an alphabet, or a single 
page of written history, other than symbolic pic- 
tures. We hold that no people, whether savage or 
civilized, ever occupied the earth’s surface without 
leaving in the soil some trace of their existence 
and arts. Ifthe Lost Tribes came to this Conti- 
nent, it was after they possessed a written Jan- 
guage and knowledge of certain arts, evidences of 
which might naturally be recorded upon imper- 
ishable materials, as stone, pottery, and coins, 
And these evidences should be of frequent occur- 
rence to prove any thing—as no single isolated 
case, no matter how well authenticated, should 
establish a theory. But no one will admit that 
enough has as yet been discovered to justify this 
hypothesis. 

We will next allude to the internal evidence of 
its antiquity, as derived from the published ac- 
counts. The stone is said to be novaculite, or 
hone-stone, with a high polish, with the charac- 
ters as sharply cut as if recently done by a la- 
pidary. 

Now, every one who claims any knowledge on 
the subject must be aware that few varieties of 
stone can remain long in the soil without losing a 
polished surface, and showing evidence of decom- 
position, And even those substances, as quartz 
and obsidian, not liable to such change, are inva- 
riably (in the oldest mounds) found incrusted 
with lime. Indeed, from all that we can gather, 
both from private and published sources, we must 
classify it thus: Genus, bug ; species, hum—recall- 
ing the celebrated Pickwickian stone,—belonging 
to the same category as the gold plates of the 
Mormon Bible, the graphic mica, the brass plates 
with Chinese characters, found in Illinois ; perhaps 
akin to the Louisiana Hebrew inscription,—the 
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last so skilfully conceived as to deceive one of our 
most astute archeologists. 

The West, especially Ohio, seems fertile in false 
as well as genuine antiquities, so that we would 
fain hope the Newark stone may not prove “ Za- 
pis offensionis, et petra scandali, to the local an- 
tiquaries. 


Humpnreys’ Fasrr or tat Monxey.—Peter 
Parley in his “Recollections of a Life Time,” 
speaking of General David Humphreys, says (vol. 
i., p. 116), “ Humphreys I often saw at Hartford, 
usually on visits to Trumbull. On one occasion, 
—perhaps about 1810—he came in a coach-and- 
four, to get Trumbull to aid him in finishing his 
Fable of the Monkey, who, imitating his master in 
shaving, cut his own throat. He had nearly 
completed it, but wished a pointed, epigrammatic 
termination. Trumbull took it and read to the 
end, as it was written, and then added, without 


stopping, 


‘ Drew razor swift as he could pull it, 
And cut from ear to ear his gullet.’ 


“This completed the fable, and it so stands to 
this day.” Thus far Parley tells of what he saw, 
now as to what he was told: “This anecdote was 
told me by Trumbull, himself,” says Parley, “and 
I gave it to Kittell, who inserted it in his notice 
of the poet, in his specimens of American po- 
etry.” 

Passing over the derogatory tone pervading 
the article, most of which we have not quoted, 
we would first remark, that Gen. Humphreys 
never drove four horses, and secondly, the fable 
of the monkey, word for word, as it is quoted by 
Goodrich, is found published in the American Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia, in 1788, which is only twenty- 
two years betore Parley saw Trumbull complete 
it and heard him tell about it. It is worthy of 
remark, that the two lines referred to are the gist 
of the whole matter, the thing for which the fable 
was written; and this being the case, it does not 
appear probable that Gen. Humphreys would 
have felt the need of any help. We have not 
been able to find the first edition of Humphreys’ 
works, but we have the impression that the fable 
was written and published prior to the close of the 
war, in 1783. I have it in the second edition, of 
1789, in the third, of 1796, and in the fourth and 
last edition, of 1804. Weshall feel greatly obliged, 
if any-of our readers, who are informed, will let 
us know how early this fable was written and 
published, and the occasion of it ? 

Lemvet G. OtmsTED. 


INTRODUCTION OF Merino SHEEP INTO THE 
Unirep States.—Peter Parley in his “ Recollec- 
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tions of a Life Time,” quotes from the ‘ Cyclope- 
dia of American Literature,” a statement with re- 
gard to the introduction of merino sheep into this 
country, which is incorrect. Similar statements 
have been made by several of our papers. The 
true history may be obtained by referring to 
Humphreys’ Works, 4th edition, published in New 
York, in 1804. Humphreys says, in a dissertation on 
the merino sheep, dated Boston, August 25th, 1802, 
p. 849: “Convinced that this race of sheep, of 
which J believe not one” (surely Gen. Humphreys 
had an opportunity of knowing), had been brought 
to the U. S. until the importation by myself, 
might be introduced with great benetit to our 
country, I contracted with a person of the most 
reputable character to deliver to me, at Lisbon, 
one hundred, composed of twenty-five rams and 
seventy-five ewes, from one to two years old. 
They were conducted, with proper passports, 
across the country of Portugal, by three Spanish 
shepherds, and escorted by a sinall guard of Port- 
uguese soldiers. On the 10th of April last, they 
were embarked on the Tagus on board the ship 
Perseverance, of 250 tons, Capt. Caleb Oogges- 
hall, master. In about fifty days, twenty-one 
rams and seventy ewes were landed at Derby, in 
Connecticut, they having been shifted at New 
York on board a sloop destined to that river.” 
And on the 365th page is an engraved copy of a 
gold medal inscribed: “ Presented by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, to 
the Hon. David Humphreys, Esq., late Minister 
to the Court of Madrid, as a testimony of respect 
for his patriotic exertions in importing into New 
England 100 of the merino breed of sheep from 
Spain, to improve the breed of that useful animal 
in his own country, 1802.” 

As to the first sheep which Mr. Wm. Jarvis, 
of Weathersfield, Vt., introduced into this coun- 
try, he wrote me under date of January 11th, 
1858, that he “shipped to this country in 1809 
and 10, about 3650 of the purest blooded merinos 
from Spain, and that the same year there were 
shipped, principally from Lisbon, about 8000 
more.” 

Now, how was it with R. R. Livingston? 
When he wrote his ‘Essay on Sheep,” seven 
years after Llumphreys had written his, it is to be 
presumed he knew all about what Humphreys 
had done, and what testimonials had been ren- 
dered him by the Legislature of Connecticut ; it 
cannot be possible that he was ignorant of all 
this, and knowing it, he knew the value of giving 
the month and day of the month when his jirs¢ 
couples were introduced into the U. S., and yet 
he does not give them, but writes a vague state- 
ment, evidently from memory, after a lapse of 
more than seven years. It is also worth while to 
notice the striking similarity of Livingston’s lan- 
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guage in his essay to that used by Humphreys, 
seven years before. Compare ‘ Essay on Sheep, 
by Robert R. Livingston, published 1809,” with 
that of Humphreys, dated Boston, August 25th, 
1802. With these facts before us, we need not 
be at a loss to determine to whom the credit of 
the first importation is due. L. G. O. 





West Curster, Pa. 
Cuvrcun Mempersuip.—The following certifi- 
cate was brought to this country by a family 
of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian emigrants, who set- 
tled in Chester county, Penn.,in 1729. J. 5S. F. 


That Widow Thompson and her sons James, 
Moses, and John, and her daughter Martha, liv’d 
in this Congregation several years, and behaved 
themselves orderly, were admitted to y* Lord’s 
Table; and now designing to transport them- 
selves to America, they leave this free of any 
publick scandal, and we recommend them to y* 
care of any Christian Society, where y* Provi- 
dence of God may determine them, is certified at 
Derg, this 28 day of May, 1729, by 

Neu. Donatpson, Min’. 


QUERIES. 


Booxs Depicatep to tHE ConTINENTAL Con- 
GreEss.—In a private journal of the proceedings 
of the Continental Congress, it is stated that in 
November, 1775, Messrs. Norman & Bell, of Phil- 
adelphia, published and dedicated to the Conti- 
nental Congress, a neat edition of “Swan’s De- 
signs in Architecture,” and furnished each of the 
members with a copy. Has any reader of the 
H. M. seen a copy of the book? What other 
works have been dedicated to the Continental 
Congress? <A list of such works, will, I think, 
add an interesting item to our bibliographical 
history. W. I. D. 





Sypyey Smirn’s Eianteen Mopern Improve- 
MENTS.—The following is from Geo. Augustus Sa- 
la’s “Journey due North; or Notes of a Resi- 
dence in Russia.” Page 153, alluding to the bad 
roads in that country, he says: “ Our shops, our 
horses’ legs, our boots, our hearts, have all been 
benefitted by the introduction of MacAdam; and 
the eighteen modern improvements mentioned by 
Sidney Smith can all be traced, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the time when it fortuitously occurred 
to the astute Scotchman (where his Life and 
Times, in twenty volumes?) to strew our path 
with pulverized granite.” 

Can any reader of the Magazine inform us 
where we may find in Sidney Smith’s works the 
enumeration of modern improvements ? B. 
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* CommerciaAL Conpuct oF THE PROVINCE OF 
New York.”—Can you inform me as to the au- 
thor of the work of * The Commercial Conduct 
of the Province of New York Considered, and 
the true interest of the Colony attempted to be 
shewn, ina Letter to The Society of Arts, ete. 
published by the Society, in 4to, New York, 
1767.” pp. 202 CO. B. N. 


New York, Aug. 7, 1860. 


Magor Noan—Tuz Traneram.—Soon after 
Major Noah’s death, it was announced that he 
had left Memoirs of his Life, which would be pub- 
lished by his family: Has the design been aban- 
doned, or only postponed? 

Major Noah resided in Philadelphia, where he 
was a journeyman picture-frame maker. He de- 
rived his military title from one of our militia 
regiments (I believe “the bloody 84th”), and 
while here was one of the authors of a periodical 
in the style of the Salamagundi, called the 7'ran- 
gram, by Christopher Crag, his Grandmother, and 
Uncle. One of the other writers was Alexander 
8. Coxe, Esq., a son of Tench Coxe, and a young 
lawyer—dead for forty years or thereabouts. 
Who was the third writer ? . 

I am informed that there were but three, each 
taking the part of one of the supposed writers. In 
one of the numbers is a very amusing account of 
the visit of Jeremy Corsica (Jerome Bonaparte), 
to Bangalore (Baltimore), and of his marriage 
there. The recent death of the noble bigamist 
has given fresh interest to the subject. 

WwW. BD 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Earty Printine my Vireinra.—In the cata- 
logue of American books in the British Museum, 
there is the following title: 

“Virainta. The Loyal Address of the Clergy 
of Virginia. [A Poem.] Single sheet. Fol. 
Williamsburg: Printed for Fr. Maggot, at the 
Sign of the Hickery Tree, in Queen Street. 
1702.” 

Thomas says, in his “ History of Printing,” 
that he had not seen any thing from a Virginia 
press earlier than 1729; and that the first print- 
ing there which he had been able to discover, was 
done by William Parks, at Williamsburg. Can 
any one give any information about Fr. Maggot, 
or in regard to any printing or printer in Virginia 
previous to 1729? 8. F. H., Jr. 


Worcester, Mass. 





CuristiaAN (Economist.—VERBUM SEMPITERN- 
um.—I have a pamphlet, the title-page of which 
reads as follows: 

| The Christian Oeconomist | Translated from 
the | Original Greek | Of An | Old Manuscript | 
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Found in the Island of Patmos | Where St. John 
wrote his Book of the Revelations. | New Haven 
| Re-printed by T. and 8. Green. | 

Also a small book about 1} by 2 inches, the 
cover and several sheets from the middle and end 
of which are missing. The title-page reads: 

| Verbuin | Sempiternum, | The third Edition 

| with Amendments | Providence: | Printed and 

Sold | by Juhn Waterman, | at the Paper Mills. | 
It is dedicated by J. Taylor. | To Lis | Illustrious 
Highness | William | Duke of Gloucester, | Knight 
of the | Most Noble Order | Of the Garter. | 

It seems to be a summary or abstract of the Bi- 
ble. Neither of these have a date. Oan any of 
your readers furnish them? 

W. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Currigu1 Vases.—Alvaro Alonso Barba, in his 
“ Art of Metals” (Eng. ed., 1674, p. 5), mentions 
earthen vessels made at Nata, in Panama, which, 
when moistened emitted a pleasing odor. Has 
this property been observed in any found at 
Chiriqui ? Q. 


REMARKABLE UNanimity.—By the official state- 
ment of the recent vote for State officers in Rhode 
Island, it appears that there were 23,341 votes 
cast for Secretary of State, all of which were for 
Hon. John R. Bartlett. Has there been another 
instance in this country where so large a vote has 
been unanimous? Boston. 


REPLIES. 


Youne Amerioa (vol. iv., pp. 195, 217).— 
Mr. Browne, of N. Y., has a broadside of one 
hundred and eleven lines, printed mostly in ital- 
ics, and entitled—“ LINES sacred to the Memor 
of the late Major-General JOSEPH WARREN, 
who fell in the Battle at Charlestown, fighting 
gallantly for his Country,” of which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 

a - * * a a - > 


“ Dying Patriots now we sing, 
Jointly touch the highest string ; 
Jointly all your Pow’rs devote, 
Blow for them the highest Note. 
Earth can nothing greater boast, 
Dying Patriot is her most; 
Heav’n can nothing greater know, 
E’en where fires seraphic glow. 
Worthy such of angel’s Praise, 
Such should have divinest Lays. 


“Fair America is blest, 
Hence arose our welcome Guest; 
She such Sons shall never want, 
Nor shall Tyrants such e’er daunt. 
Scorching Flames, and Fields of Blood, 
All shall work their greatest Good. 
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Slav’ry clanks her chains in vain, 

Despots there shall never reign: 

Yet fair Liberty shall stand 

Yet shall sway that happ Land ; 

Yet her odlike Sons shel rest, 

Of their Birthrights still possest. 

They the World throughout shall save, 

They shall make the Timid brave. 

Tho’ their present Peace is marr’d, 

Tho’ their future struggle hard, 

Britain’s Sons, degenerate grown, 

For their Folly yet shall mourn. 

Griev’d their ancient Sires look down, 

Curse their measures, give a Frown, 

Swear the Glory is transferr’d, 

YOUNG Awmenrtoa’s preferr’d; 

Heav’n is fixt her ardent Friend, 

She shall see a glorious End; 

Long in Bliss her Sons shall reign, 

Till their native skies they gain ; t 

Join Orchestras, chant Amen !”’ 
n * * * 7 * * + 

At the bottom are the initials “ B. B.,” and 

the date, “‘ Providence, July 27, 1775.” 0. 


Vine Prantine in Virernra—Borrine oF 
OnE Low (vol. iv., p. 19, 218).—In the July nuin- 
ber of the Historical Magazine, I notice a very 
interesting account by “ W. R.,” of the Bolling 
family, given by way of answer to the inquiry of 
“§. J.” (who has, unfortunately, not lived to see 
the reply). The manuscript volume alluded to, 
illustrates curiously enough the manner in which 
much of the valuable literary matter in our coun- 
try is undergoing destruction. This work of 
Col. Robert Bolling, of Chellow, which was writ- 
ten, and some of which was published before the 
Revolution, and which thirty years ago was 
loaned in Baltimore to the editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, has now found its way to Worces- 
ter, Mass., where it was rescued by a young man 
connected with a book-store, from the hands of 
a pedlar on'its way to the paper-mill to be ground 
up. The book, containing 250 pages of very 
clear chirography, is in an excellent state of pre- 
servation—not a leaf being torn. 

8. F. H., Jr. 


Worcester, Mass. 


“Lerrers TO A Provinorat Basnaw” (vol. 
iv., p. 217).—There is, in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s library, a 4to pamphlet of eight 
pages, entitled “ Address to a Provincial Bashaw. 
A Poem. By a Son of Liberty. Boston: 1769.” 
The Provincial Bashaw was Governor Francis 
Bernard. Is not this the work alluded to by 
President Adams, and about which “O.” in- 
quires? 8. F. H. Jr. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Rosert Fexe (vol. iii., p. 348, vol. iv. p. 20). 
—The family of Feeks, in the town of Oyster 
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Bay, Long Island, to which Robert Feke, the 
painter, belonged, seem to be descended from 
Henry Feke, who settled at Lynn, in 1630, was 
adinitted as a freeman, May 14, 1634, and about 
1637 removed to Sandwich, from which he was 
a representative to the General Court, in 1643 
and 1644. He had a daughter, Elizabeth, who on 
the 24th of March, 1654, married John Delling- 
ham. Tenry Feake, about two years after this, 
removed, apparently from matters connected with 
religion, to Newtown, Long Island, settling at 
Mespat [Savage ‘Genealogical Dictionary,” vol. 
ii., p. 150. Riker’s “ Annals of Newtown,” p. 26. 
“ Historical and Genealogical Register,” 1849, p. 
93; 1850, p. 257. Henry Fekes is mentioned as 
one of the first settlers of Dorchester. ‘“ Hist. 
Dorchester,” pp. 38, 52]. 

The Robert Feke alluded to in the Hist. Mag., 
vol. iv., came probably with Winthrop, and in 
October, 1630, asked to be admitted a free- 
man, which he was, May 18, 1631. Between 
that and January, 1632, he married Elizabeth, 
the widow of Henry Winthrop, a daughter of 
Thomas Fones of London, He was a represent- 
ative at the first General Court, and also in 1635 
and 1636, and lieutenant in 1635. He lost his 
reason some years prior to his death, at Water- 
town, February 1, 1663. [Savage, ubi supra.] 

The Feake that was one of the purchasers of 
Greenwich, in 1640, though called Robert [Trum- 


bull’s “ Connecticut,” p. 118], was, more probably, 
Henry, unless we may suppose that Robert in- 
tended to take part but was prevented by his 
health. 

Henry Feake did not find much religious free- 


dom, on Long Island, in those days, Stuyves- 
ant issued stringent enactments against the Qua- 
kers; and in 1658, Tobias Feake, son of Henry, 
and sheriff, presented a protest against the gov- 
ernor’s measures. He was the mainspring of the 
opposition, and on him fell the weight of Stuy- 
vesant’s indignation; he was degraded from 
office and fined 200 guilders, with the costs of 
the proceeding, the only alternative being exile. 
The family of Tobias is now extinct; but from 
another son, John, a somewhat numerous progeny 
have descended. 

John Feake was a very earnest member of the 
Society of Friends, and, so far as any one can be 
said to be so, a preacher among them. He was 
buried in the Quaker cemetery at Westbury ; and 
according to their custom, without a tombstone 
or aught to tell his age or the time of his death, 
although the records may give these particulars. 
Ilis son Robert became a Baptist and a preacher, 
and the anecdote mentioned in the Hist. Mag., 
vol. iv., p. 20, if founded, must refer to John 
Feake, the Quaker, and his son Robert, the lat- 
ter of whom died at the old homestead, now 
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called Meadowside, April 1, 1778, aged 89, and 
is interred beside Captain John Underhill, on a 
beautiful hill, overlooking the Sound. According 
to Thompson, he continued in the exercise of the 
ministry till 1740. He had three sons: Charles, 
from whom are descended Mr, Daniel Feeks, and 
his sons John D., and William, the present occu- 
pants of the old homestead; Robert Feke, the 
painter; and Henry, whose descendants settled in 
Westchester county. 

The house at Meadowside formerly contained a 
number of family portraits executed by Robert 
Feke; but they all perished when the house was 
destroyed by fire, about ninety-two years since, 
prior to the Revolution. The only piece of this 
early New York artist, now preserved in the fam- 
ily, is the portrait of a little girl painted on a 
panel. It does not bear his name, but has writ- 
ten on the back, apparently an old direction, 
“To Robert Feke, at Mr. Judea Hayes, in New 
York.” It would seem likely from this, that he 
resided in New York also, and that portraits by 
his hand, may exist in some old family there. 

For information not derived from printed 
works, I am indebted to Mr. J. D. Feeks, who 
asks a line from J. F. F., and 8. F. J. GS. 


CLAUDE DE LA Tour (vol. iii., pp. 221, 315).— 
Claude de la Tour, seems to have come about 
1607 to Acadia with M. de Poutrincourt, Sr. ; 
the son, according to the following letter must 
have been employed when very young, by De 
Poutrincourt. The Sieur de Biencourt was about 
the same age as young La Tour, and on his 
father’s death must have succeeded him. When 
did he die? Did he take the name of Potrin- 
court? It is not easy to answer. 

The name of the La Tours was Turgis; St. 
Etienne and La Tour were added in consequence 
of the ownership of fiefs, so called. When they 
came to America, they seem to have been poor, 
though gentlemen. There is in the Imperial Li- 
brary a factum of Monsieur d’Aulnay, composed 
during his long law-suits against Charles de La 
Tour ; in this factum it is pretended that Claude 
Turgis had been reduced to the condition of a 
mason at Paris, when he set out for Acadia. 
This seems to be one of those exaggerations some- 
times employed by advocates in their pleadings. 

Charlevoix gives the details of the attack on 
the fort at Cape Sable, by the elder La Tour. 

David Kirk and his brothers in 1627, seized 
about eighteen French vessels, in which — 
found one hundred and thirty-five pieces of artil- 
lery intended to succor Port Royal, in Acadia 
and Quebec, under the command of M. de Lock- 
man, and took M. (Claude) de la Tour, father of 
M. de la Tour (Charles Amador) governor of said 
Port Royal, whom they took with the said ves- 
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sels and cannons to England.” (Memoires des 
Oommissaires du Roi, vol. xi., p. 276). 

After 1628, the Company of a hundred associ- 
ates entered into all the rights of De Monts and 
Poutrincourt, and May 19, 1632, conceded to the 
Commander De Razilly, the river and bay of St. 
Croix, with the adjacent lands; in 1634 the same 
company granted to Olande de Razilly, brother 
and heir of the commander, Port Royal, Sable 
Island, and La Heve. In 1642, all these ports 
were sold by Claude de Razelly to Charles de 
Menon, Seigneur d’Aunay Charnisay, Sept. 6, 
1646. ‘Treaty at Boston between Menon d’ Au- 
nay and the English. (Query: Is not Marie, given 
by Holmes, a corruption of Menou ?) 

1647. Jan’y 8.—Mr. de Charnisay appointed 
governor and lieutenant-general of the king, in 
Acadia. 

1651. June. 24.—The Sieur de Charnisay and 
his son, the Sieur d’Aunay being dead, the Sieur 
de la Fosse is appointed to exercise the functions 
of governor of Acadia till M. d’Aulnay’s children 
come of age. 

1650.—The Sieur de Borgne, Rochelle, mer- 
chant, acknowledged by Jane Molin, d’Aulnay’s 
widow, as a creditor to her husband for 260,000 
francs, for which he had a mortgage on all the 
goods of Aulnay in Acadia. 

1635. January—The Company of a Hundred 
Associates granted to the Sieur Charles de la 
Tour, the fort and habitation of La Tour, with five 
leagues on each side, and ten deep. 

1636. Jan’y 15.—Concession of the habitation 
called “ Le vieux logis 4 Pentagouét.” 

1638, Feb. 10.—Letier of the king to Mr. 
D’Aunay de Charnisay, making him lieutenant- 
general of the coast of the Etchemins, that is, 
from the middle of Baie Francaise to Canceaux. 

1647. Feb.—Mr. D’Aunay appointed governor 
and lieutenant-general of Acadia, frorm the St. 
Lawrence to Virginia, and “dans toute la pro- 
tondeur des terres.” 

1651. Feb. 27.—Sieur de la Tour made gov- 
ernor and lieutenant-general in all Acadia. 

1651. Sept. 23.—Sieur de la Tour restores 
Fort St. John to Jane Molin, widow of D’Aunay. 

1656.—Cromwell grants Acadia to La Tour, 
Temple and Crown. Memoir of the Sieur Charles 
de St. Estienne de la Tour, and his sisters Mary 
de St. Estienne, widow of Jacques le Borgne de 
Bellisle, Anne de St. Estienne, wife of Jacques 
Muis d’Entremonts, and Marguerite de St. Esti- 
enne, widow of Abraham Muis de Phhinmarais, 
children of the late Charles de Ja Tour, lieut.- 


general for the king in Acadia, and of Jane Molin, | 


their mother, widow by her first marriage of 
Sieur d’Aunay Charnisay, and of Anne Melanzon, 
widow of James de St. Estienne, residuary lega- 
tees of Mary de Menou de Charnisay, canoness of 
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Pousay, sister on the mother’s side of the said 
St. Estiennes de la Tour, as king to be main- 
tained in possession of Fort La Tour, on St. 
John’s river; Fort St. Louis, or Port La Tour; 
the place called ** Le vieux logis 4 Pistacoué,” &c. 

1703. May 20.—Decree granting to the La 
Tours “born and of all time residents in said 
province of Acadia, the place called “ Le vieux 
logis vers le cap Sablé, with three leagues on each 
side; Port La Tour with four leagues on each 
side; the fief and seignory of Port Royal, with 
moyenne et basse justice; the Seigneury des 
Mines, with haut moyenne et basse justice. 

The census of 1688, made in Acadia, gives: 

At St. John’s River, the Sieur Martin de Re- 
pentigny, aged 79, married to Jane de la Tour, 
aged 60. (She was probably Jane Molin, widow 
of La Tour.) 

At Cape Sable, James de la Tour, aged 25, his 
wife Mary (Ann) Melancon, aged 18; James Muis, 
Sieur de Pobomcouc, aged 27, and his wife Anne 
de St. Etienne de la Tour, aged 22, and three 
children; Abraham Muis, and Margaret St. Eti- 
enne de la Tour, aged 21, and two children. In 
all at Cape Sable, 15 souls; 16 guns; 7 acres 
under cultivation; 15 head of cattle. 

At Port Royal, Alexander Le Borgne, Seigneur 
of the place, and Mary St. Etienne de la Tour, 
aged 82, and four children. 

The family of Le Borgne de Bellisle and Marie 
de la Tour, still exist; and several families at Isle 
Verte trace their origin to this couple. 


SB. 3. 


Pawnee Sraves (vol. iv., p. 183).—In the let- 
ter-book of an old mercantile house, I find the 
following, showing that Indian slaves were pro- 
cured from Boston, at that time: 

Norra Carona, July 5, 1716, 

To Mr. (naine omitted in copy), Boston:— 
Having this opportunity, have consigned to you 
some Pitch, Pork, &c., which dispose of for my 
best advantage, and lay out the Nett proceeds in 
likely young Indian Slaves, not under 12 or over 
20 years of age, and send them to me by the first 
opportunity. 

Mr. Stobo, your acquaintance, hath had 2 
Negroes here for a long time. I gave him an ac- 
count of them by the first opp’y I had for Boston, 
and wish to know what he designs to do with 
them—One is at the Governor’s, the other with 
me. I would send them to him by this Vessel; 
but having no orders, doubted if they miscarried, 
it would be my loss. If he intends to sell them 


| here, I will give him as much as any one, either 
|in Corn, Pitch, or pay in Boston. 
| it in Corn, I will give him 900 bushels—if some 
| disaster happens not to our crops—and keep it 


If he wants 
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for him till the middle of March. If he take it in 
Pitch, I will allow him for them 85 bbls., and he 
may have his pay in Nov’r; and if he should like 
his pay in Boston, I will allow him £85 in Mr. Bor- 
land’s hands, or Mr, Oliver’s or Mr. Winstead’s, who 
are responsible merchants there. Understanding 
you are my countryman,* I have presumed to 
consign this small matter to you. G;. PF; 

Mr. P., the writer, was a member of the Coun- 
cil, and at one time governor pro tem, 

Other letters show that negro slaves were fre- 
quently procured from that quarter; and in one 
the merchant in Boston wrote to say, that as 
there had been no arrival of slaves from Africa 
for some time, and the market was quite bare, he 
therefore took the liberty to send some Indians 
instead, which he hoped would answer the same 
purpose. 

I inquired whether the result of this experi- 
ment was known, and there was pointed out to 
me the descendant of one of the Indians and a 
negro wife, the sole remnant of that importation. 

He retained somewhat of the Indian features 
and hair; and the negroes felt more in awe of 
him than of their pure negro fellow-laborers, 
This progenitor was the only one of the Indians 
who did not seek his red brethren; and they 
were so uncontrollable as to be better spared 
than retained. S. M. 


Tuk Constitution oF tHe Unirep States 
AND ITs AMENDMENTs (vol. iv., p. 150).—The 
Convention for forming the Constitution was ap- 
pointed in pursuance of a resolution of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation passed Feb. 21st, 1787. 
The convention assembled on the second Monday 
in May, 1787, and when fully organized, embraced 
a representation from all the States except Rhode 
Island. The Constitution was adopted on the 
17th of September, of the same year, was signed 
by all the members present from the twelve 
States represented, and was ratified by the con- 
ventions of the several States, as follows: 


By the convention of 
Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, 
Georgia, 
Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, 
Maryland, 
South Carolina, May 23, 
N. Hampshire, June 21, 
Virginia, June 25, 1788 
New York, July 26, 1788 
North Carolina, Nov. 21, 1789 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1790 


* Scotch. 


Dec. 7, 1787 
Dec. 12, 1787 
Dec. 18, 1787 
Jan. 2, 1788 
Jan. 9, 1788 
Feb. 7, 1788 
April 28, 1788 
1788 
1788 
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The States of North Carolina and Rhode Island 
at first refused to ratify the Constitution. In the 
former State the convention assembled July 21st, 
1788, and was dissolved, “after adopting,” says 
Curtis, in his ‘ History of the Constitution,” “a 
resolution declaring that a bill of rights and certain 
amendments ought to be laid before Congress and 
the Convention that might be called for amending 
the Constitution, previous to its ratification by 
the State of North Carolina.’* 

In Rhode Island, the General Assembly instead 
of calling a convention, directed the Constitution 
to be published and circulated ; and in Feb., 1788, 
referred its adoption to the voters in their town 
meetings. In March of the same year the Constitu- 
tion was rejected by an overwhelming vote. Out 
of little more than 4000 legal voters in the State, 
2708 voted against it, and only 232 in its favor, 
a large number of the friends of the Constitution 
indignant at the course of the General Assembly 
in referring the question to the people, refusing 
to vote.t 

Both of these States, however, afterwards 
adopted the Constitution, but not until after the 
organization of the new government in 1789, as 
is seen in the dates of ratification. Of the original 
thirteen States, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Georgia, Connecticut, and Maryland, adopt- 
ed it without amendments. Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island, recommended 
amendments for the first Congress which should 
assemble under the Constitution. 

According to article seventh, the ratification 
of the conventions of nine States being sufficient 
to establish the Constitution, and the ratification of 
the State of New Hampshire, the ninth in order, 
having been received July 2d, 1788, Congress 
took measures for carrying the new system into 
operation. An act for that purpose was passed 
the 13th September of the same year. The new 
government went into operation on the 4th of 
March, 1789. 

At the Congress which at this time assembled 
in the city of New York, there were proposed, on 
the 25th September, 1789, to the State legislatures, 
twelve amendments to the Constitution, which, 
if ratified by three-fourths of said legislatures, 
were to be valid as parts of the Constitution, ac- 
cording to article fifth. Ten of these amendments 
were finally adopted by the requisite number of 
States. The eleventh amendment was proposed 
March 5th, 1794, at the first session of the third 
Congress, which met in Philadelphia, and was 
declared in the message of the president dated 
January 8, 1798, to have been adopted by the 
constitutional number of States. The twelfth 


* Curtis, vol. ii., p 597. + Ibid., ii., 602. 
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amendment, which was proposed December 12, 
1803, at the first session of the eighth Congress, 
which met in Washington, was adopted by the 
requisite number of States, in 1804, according to 
a public notice of the Secretary of the State, 
September 25, 1804, a F. 


Obituary. 


Tue Hon. Jonn H. Lumpxin, of Georgia, died 
suddenly on the 9th July, at his residence in Rome, 
in that State. Mr. Lumpkin was born in Ogle- 
thorpe county, Georgia, June 13, 1812. He was 
educated at Franklin and Yale colleges, served for 
some time as secretary in the Executive Depart- 
ment of Georgia, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1834, was elected to the State Leg- 
islature in 1853, in 1838 he was solicitor-general 
of the Cherokee circuit, and he was a representa- 
tive in Congress from Georgia from 18438 to 1849, 
and re-elected to the Thirty-fourth Congress. 
He also held the office for three years of judge of 
the Cherokee Circuit Court, and that of judge of 
the Supreme Court of the State. 


We are called upon to-night, says the Boston 
Transcript, of July 30, to report the death of the 
venerable Hon, Jonaruan Puaiwwips, of this city, 
which event took place at his residence in Mount 
Vernon-street, yesterday. For nearly sixty years 
Mr. Phillips has been prominently and honora- 
bly identified with Boston; and _his liberality 
has brought new lustre to a family name that 
has ever been associated with education, benevo- 
lence, and religion in New England. The de- 
ceased was the son of William Phillips, Esq., 
lieut.-governor of Massachusetts for several terms, 

Jonathan Phillips was born April 24th, 1778. 
He was for many years in the dry-goods and 
hardware business. He was in the Legislature 
many years, and served in both the Senate and 
House of Representatives to great acceptance. 
In 1818 Harvard College conferred the degree of 
Master of Arts upon him, and the title was 
worthily bestowed. He married Rebecca Salis- 
bury, daughter of Samuel Salisbury, Esq., Sep- 
tember 30th, 1805. From this union sprang five 
children, all of whom are dead but one son, who 
is named for his grandfather Phillips. Mrs. Phil- 
lips died March 13, 1828. The second wife of 
the deceased was Mary Magee, daughter of James 
Magee, Esq. 

Mr. Phillips was a very warm intimate personal 
friend of the late Rev. William Ellery Channjng, 
D. D.; and some of the writings of the latter on 
the Slavery Question were addressed to Mr. Phil- 
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lips. The last time, we believe, the deceased 
took a personal part in public matters, was to 
preside at the meeting in Faneuil Hall, called on 
account of the murder of Lovejoy at Alton, III., 
in 1887, 

While his public benefactions were generous, 
his private munificence is known to have been 
great for many years. He was the largest con- 
tributor in Boston in aid of the Arctic expedi- 
tion, which has just left our shores. His recent 
donation of a chime of bells to the religious 
society with which he has long been connected 
(Rev. Dr. Gannett’s), is fresh in public remem- 
brance. He contributed ten thousand dollars 
toward the erection of the Music Hall, and also 
gave ten thousand dollars to the Boston Public 
Library. 

The deceased was the oldest living descend ant 
of the Rev. George Phillips, of Watertown, Mass, 
the first of the name in America, who came to 
New England with Governor Winthrop in the 
Arabella, in June, 1636. He came from Norfolk, 
England, and was a graduate of the ancient Uni- 
versity at Cambridge. 


At his residence in Waverley Place, New York, 
June 16, at the age of 65, Josrpu Buiunt, well 
known by his political and literary connections. 
His career is thus noticed in the 7’ribune: 

Mr, Blunt first made himself felt and known 
when he wrote on the Missouri question in 1820. 
Shortly thereafter he gave in the North American 
Review an article on the Laybach Circular. The 
vigor of this production brought him into inti- 
mate acquaintance with léading national men, 
John Quincy Adains, especially. Mr, Blunt was 
a fervent Protectionist, and espoused, especially, 
the cause of Mr. Adams. When the Whig party 
was formed, Mr. Blunt became an earnest mem- 
ber of it from the start, and acted variously and 
effectively in its administration. He was, too, 
one of the first members of the Republican party, 
and drew up the original resolutions, or platform, 
of the first Republican State Convention at Sara- 
toga, in 1854. Mr. Blunt declined the Commis- 
sionership to China, offered him by President 
Fillmore. He held the office of district-attorney 
not long before his death. He took an active 
part in polities to the lat. 

Mr. Blunt’s private correspondence includes 
letters from public men during a long period. 
His writings of a political character sometimes 
took the form of newspaper articles. He edited, 
also, for a number of years, The American An- 
nual Register, a well-known publication in its 
time. Mr. Blunt was unmarried. He leaves two 
brothers, well known here, who, as well as the 
late Nathaniel B. Blunt, have occupied public 
positions of honor. 
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At New York, July 28, Mrs. Joanna Beruune, 
widow of the late Divie Bethune, and mother of 
the Rev. Dr. Bethune, in the 92d year of her age. 
The following notice of this venerable lady, 
whose name is familiar to those who take an 
interest in benevolent undertakings, as well as to 
a large circle of friends, appeared in the New 
York Evening Post, of Aug. 9: 

“She was born at Fort Niagara, in the year 
1768. Her mother was Mrs. Isabella Graham, a 
Scottish lady, whose life, written by Dr. Mason, 
has had an immense circulation, both in this 
country and in Great Britain. In 1789, Mrs. 
Graham removed froin Edinburg, where she had 
a flourishing academy, to New York, and opened 
a school under the patronage of General Wash- 
ington. She was assisted by her daughters: one 
of them is the subject of this notice. In 1796 
Miss Graham married Divie Bethune, a successful 
merchant of this city, no less distinguished for his 
liberality than for his eminence in the commercial 
world. Of Mr. Bethune it is related, that before 
any Tract Society was formed in this country, he 
printed ten thousand tracts at his own cost, and 
distributed many of them himself; that he also 
imported Bibles for gratuitous distribution; and 
that he established, and during several years sup- 
ported, at his own expense, a Sunday-school in 
this city. In the lady whom he married he found 
an efficient associate in these benevolent under- 


takings. They almost immediately engaged with 
several others, in forming a society, the object of 
which was to send missionaries among the In- 
dians—the first missionary society proper organ- 


ized in this country. In 1796, at the house of 
Mrs. Graham, the Society for the Relief of Poor 
Widows with Small Children, was organized, and 
Mrs. Bethune made second directress. 

“There were then no Sunday-schools in the 
city. Mrs, Bethune formed with her mother the 
plan of teaching the children of these poor wid- 
ows, a service in which they engaged the volun- 
tary assistance of young ladies. Out of this grew 
the New York Orphan Asylum, which was 
established in 1806. Mrs. Bethune, as treasurer, 
managed the finances with great judgment and 
success; pledged in critical emergencies the credit 
of her husband, and finally had the satisfaction 
of seeing the society in possession of a handsome 
building and grounds. With Mrs. Hoffinan and 
her mother she superintended personally the ed- 
ucation of the inmates till proper teachers could 
be obtained. 

“About the year 1812, Mrs. Graham, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bethune, established the first Sunday- 
schools in this city. In this they soon obtained 
the co-operation of many, and the Female Union 
for the Promotion of Sabbath-schools was formed, 
which numbered seven or eight thousand pupils, 
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and issued many publications, until at length it 
was absorbed into the American Sunday-school 
Union, of which it became a branch. During 
the last war with Great Britain, she united with 
other ladies in establishing an Economical School, 
with a view of supplying work to poor families. 
About the year 1827 she became much interested 
in the Pestolozzian method of instruction, and by 
her efforts infunt schools were opened. For these 
she wrote or edited books and composed hymns; 
and in one of them, near the Five Points—the 
worst neighborhood of the city—she employed 
herself as teacher. 

“A life so active and useful, was fortunately 
prolonged. She reached and passed beyond the 
age usually named as the limit of human life, in 
the perfect possession of her mental and bodily 
faculties. She had, however, lived, in her activ- 
ity and usefulness, several lives in one. Her 
cheerfulness was as great as her activity, her 
conversation was vivacious and playful, and she 
was a delightful companion to the young. She 
had a remarkable faculty in conveying instruction 
in such a manner as to interest the learner, and 
took great delight in the exercise of this faculty. 
She had an excellent understanding, cultivated by 
a careful education, and great practical sagacity 
in carrying out the numerous plans she formed. 
Her literary productions were creditable to her 
talents; they were limited, we believe, to the 
editing of her mother’s Letters and Correspond- 
ence, and to the composition of the little works 
for children which we have mentioned.” 


Mr. Joszpn Gates, one of the oldest of Amer- 
ican editors, died July 21, at his country-seat,** Elk- 
ington,” near Washington City. ‘Mr. Gales,” 
says the N. Y. Evening Post, “has been known 
for years as one of the editors and proprietors of 
the National Intelligencer. His father, a printer, 
bookseller and editor, of Sheffield, England, emi- 
grated to this country when the subject of this 
notice was but seven years old. Mr. Gales edited 
a paper at Philadelphia, but removed to North 
Carolina, where, in 1841, he died. 

“ Joseph Gales was educated at the University 
of North Carolina. He was engaged as a reporter 
on the National Intelligencer, in 1807, a few 
years after the removal of that journal from Phil- 
adelphia to Washington. In 1809 Mr. Gales pur- 
chased the establishment from its proprietor, and 
in 1812, his wife’s brother, Mr. William Seaton, 
joining him, the firm of Gales & Seaton was 
formed, under which the Jntelligencer has since 
been conducted. 

““Mr, Gales was one of the first to report in full 
the speeches in Congress, and among others, he 
reported Webster’s celebrated reply to Hayne. 
At the time of his principal labors Mr. Gales and 
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his partner, Mr. Seaton, were probably the ablest 
short-hand writers in the country. Mr. Gales 
preserved all his reports, filed away in careful 
order, including many which were never written 
out, and, consequently, never published. Among 
these are speeches by Calhoun, Randolph, and 
other prominent senators during the administra- 
tions of the earlier presidents. Mr. Gales was 
accustomed occasionally to decipher and publish 
some of them in the Intelligencer. The histori- 
ans of our country may find in his collection some 
valuable documents. 

“ For nearly ten years he has written nothing, 
though he has frequented the office till within a 
week of his death, which occurred July 21, 1860, 
in his 75th year.” 


Miss Ann First, whose death was announced 
in our paper, at the advanced age of 89 years, 
says the Boston Transcript, of July, was daugh- 
ter of John Fleet, and the last of a name that 
for many years was honorably connected with 
the printing business in Boston. Her grand- 
father was Thomas Fleet, who came froin 
England in 1712, and soon after established 
himself as a printer in “ Pudding lane,” now 
Devonshire street. He was the putative father 
of the celebrated “Mother Goose’s Melodies.” 
In 1783 Fleet became proprietor and publisher 
of a newspaper called the Weekly Rehearsal 
—which name two years after he changed to the 
Boston Hvening Post. It was conducted by him 
and his two sons Thomas and John, who suc- 
ceeded him, till 24th April, 1775, when it was 
discontinued. The other branches of the business 
were continued by his successors until 1808. In 
1744 Thomas Fleet purchased the estate at the 
northerly corner of Washington and Water streets, 
and from that place the Hvening Post was issued 
for upwards of thirty years. 


Hotes on Books. 


Occasional Productions ; Political, Diplomatic 
and Miscellaneous, including, among others, 
A Glance at the Court and Government of 
Louis Phillippe, and the French Revolution of 
1848, while the author resided as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 


the United States at Paris. By the late Rich- 
ard Rush. Edited by his executors; with a 
copious index. Philad.: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., 1860. 8vo, pp. 585. 


Tas comprehensive title-page is the index to a 
pleasant supplement to the author’s popular 
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“* Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of Lon- 
don.” In addition to the enumerated topics, it 
contains a reprint of his sketch of ** Washington 
in Domestic Life,” derived from a series of letters 
to Colonel Lear, which were placed in his hands, 
A few copies of this, well known to historical 
inquirers, were published in 1857; the writer 
subsequently made some additions in manuscript, 
which are now first given to the public. These 
include three letters of Washington to Lear. One 
of these, dated March 30, 1796, is a letter of con- 
dolence to his secretary on the death of his wife; 
another, dated July 31, 1797, addressed to the 
same person, is so brief that it may be quoted. 
It was written from Mount Vernon to Colonel 
Lear, somewhere in the neighborhood :—‘ Dear 
Sir, Iam alone at present, and shall be glad to 
see you this evening. Unless some one pops in, 
unexpectedly, Mrs. Washington and myself will 
do, what I believe has not been within the last 
twenty years by us,—that is, sit down to dinner 
by ourselves. I am, yr affectionate, 
“G, WasHINeToN, 
‘Mr, Tosras Lear.” 
Both these letters are given in the publication 
before us, in fac-similes of the originals. The 
political portion of the volume consists of a letter 
referring to African Slavery and the Compromise 
Act of 1850, a speech at Philadelphia, the same 
year, on the Union, and two letters to Mr. Tres- 
cott, of South Carolina, on public and diplomatic 
subjects. The readers of Mr. Rush’s previous 
sketches of English life, will welcome two inter- 
esting letters to his wife, in 18837, when he was 
engaged on his mission to secure the Smithsonian 
Fund, descriptive of Grove Park, the seat of the 
Earl of Clarendon, and a Christmas at Hagley, 
the seat of Lord Lyttleton. In a note it appears 
that Washington Irving’s sketch of rural scenery 
in England, was written after rainbling about the 
grounds of this spot. The account of the affairs 
at Paris, introducing Louis Napoleon on the 
stage, is a timely contribution to the political his- 
tory of the times. The volume is well edited and 
carefully indexed with a good portrait of the 
diplomatic author, at the age of forty. 


Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society. 
Vol. I. Hartford: Published for the Society, 
1860. 8vo. 3832. 


Tuis very handsome volume opens the series of 
publications of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety. The thirteen papers given range over two 
centuries, from 1638 to 1758, and are: 

I. Rev. Thomas Hooker’s Letter to Governor 
Winthrop, 1638. 

II. Abstracts of two Sermons by Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, 1638-9. 
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III. Trial of Ezekiel Cheever before the New | Memoir and Official Correspondence of Gen. 


Haven Church, 1649. 

IV. Letter from Governor Winthrop, respect- 
ing the Charter, 1662. 

V. The People’s right to Election, by Gershom 
Bulkeley, 1689,—reprint. 

VI. Her Majestie’s Colony of Connecticut vin- 
dicated, 1694,—reprint. 

VII. Roger Wolcott’s Journal at the Siege of 
Louisburg, 1745. 

VIII. Connecticut officers at Louisburg. 

IX. Papers relating to the Ticonderoga Expe- 
dition, 1775. 

X. Major French’s Journal, 1776. 
lish Prisoner.) 

XI. Col. Daniel Putnam’s Letter relative to 
Bunker Till. 

XII. The Public Seal of Connecticut. 

XIII. Correspondence with the British Gov- 
ernment 1755—1758. 


(An Eng- 





A Grammar of the Maskwke or Creek Language. 
To which are pretixed Lessons in Spelling, 
Reading, and Defining. By H. F. Buckner, a 
missionary under the patronage of the Domes- 
tic and Indian Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention; assisted by his interpreter, 
G. Herrod, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, &c., Micco Creek Nation. Marion, Ala.: 
Published by the Domestic and Indian Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
1860. 12mo, 139 pp. 

The Gospel according to John. Qpenvkv hera 
chanichw yvten, oksumkvlki irkinvkv, H. F. 
Buckner (Ichwhenvnvn), inyvsikvy G. Herrod, 
&c. Marion, Ala.: Published by the Domestic 
and Indian Mission Buard of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, 1860. 24mo, 190 pp. 

Maskoke Hymns; original, collected and revised, 
By H. F. Buckner, a Baptist missionary, and 
G. Herrod, interpreter. Marion, Ala.: Mission 
Board, 1860, 82mo, 160 pp. 


Tues contributions to aboriginal literature by 
Mr. Buckner, are a proof of his zeal and industry. 
The Grammar will be an acceptable boon to the 
students of the Muscolgee dialects. The notation 
employed, is based on that already in use, and 
requires study to avoid error. A few new letters 
have been introduced by Mr. Buckner; the 
vowels sounds are: a, as in father; e, like e in 
me; ii, fur i in pine, where ai would seem pre- 
ferable; w to represent o in no; 9, for o in not; 
u, for oo in fool; 0, for oo in foot; », for uw in 
hut; 7, has the sound of Al or thi. The gram- 


matical explanations are clear and simple ; and | 


the author has introduced some useful compari- 
sons of Creek and Chahta words, that will facili- 
tate investigation. 


John Stark; with notices of several other 
officers of the Revolution. Also, a Biography 
of Capt. Phineas Stevens, and of Col. Robert 
Rogers; with an account of his services in 
America, during the “Seven Years’ War.” 
By Caleb Stark. Concord: G. P. Lyon, 1860. 
8vo, 495 pp. 
Tms neat volume by a grandson of the hero of 
Bennington, prefaces the correspondence by a 
modest memoir, more a compilation from ac- 
knowledged sources, than an attempt to trans- 
form the subject of the memoir into a mere ideal. 
The sketches of the other officers come in appo- 
sitely in connection with the memoir and cor- 
respondence. It is interesting to compare the 
narrative of Thomas Mellen, given at page 
66, with that of Col. Warner, in our present 
number. 


Report and Collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, for the years 1857-8. 
Volume LV. Madison: J. Ross, 1859. 8vo, 
508 pp. 

Tus new volume of the enterprising Society of 
Wisconsin, is of great interest, and contains much 
matter on the Indian tribes and early settlement. 
Child’s and Baird’s Recollections, Brunson’s Early 
History, the Commercial History of Milwaukee, 
Papers on the Stockbridge, Mohegan, and Broth- 
ertown Indians, and on the Death of Tecumseh; 
with an article on the Man-shaped mounds, and 
some documents on the boundaries of the State, 
and the exact latitude and longitude of the chief 
cities, are the more important. All are not of 
equal value or research; but the short-comings 
are well guarded against by the competent edi- 
tor, L. OC. Draper, Esq. 





A Vindication of the Government of New Eng- 
land Churches, and the Churches’ Quarrel 
Espoused ; or, a Reply to Certain Proposals. 
By John Wise, A. M., Pastor of a Church in 
Ipswich. 4th edition. Boston: Congregational 
Board of Publication, 1860. 


Tue first edition of this work, appeared in 1715. 
It has had a controlling influence on Congrega- 
tionalism, and is recognized as authority in courts 
of law, so that it has become to no inconsiderable 
extent a historical monument in the annals of 
New England theology, life, and ideas. 

The author a native of Roxbury, Mass., grad- 
uated at Harvard, in 1678, and died at Ipswich. 
April 8, 1725, aged 78. 

The present edition is very neatly printed. 
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Historical and iterarpy Intelligence. 


A new edition of “The Annals of the Olden 
Time in New York,” is in preparation by the 
venerable author, John F. Watson, who is now on 
a visit to the city for the purpose of completing 
the arrangement of his materials, &. 


Tae Histortoan Exprpirion— Weymourua's 
Voyacr.—During the summer of 1859, at the 
suggestion of Rufus K. Sewall, Esq., of Wiscasset, 
author of the * Ancient Dominions of Maine,” an 
exploration of the coast of Maine was projected, 
for the purpose of deciding the long-pending dispute 
as to which of the rivers of Maine was visited 
and explored by Capt. George Weymouth, in his 
famous voyage of 1605, the initial point in the 
history of New England. 

The claims of the Penobscot, the George’s and 
the Kennebec Rivers, have been urged with zeal 
and ability by various writers in our State and 
elsewhere. Dr. Belknap, in former times, Mr. 
Bancroft and Mr. Brodhead, and others of wide 
historic renown, together with Messrs. McKeen, 
Willis, Sewall, Ballard, Prince and Cushman, of 
our State Historical Society, have written on this 
subject; and it occurred to Mr. Sewall that an 
examination, by scientific men, of the coast itself, 
and a careful tracing out of the courses, distances 
and localities described in “ Rosier’s Narrative 
of Weymouth’s Voyage,” would throw light on 
the subject, if not fully solve the doubts hanging 
over the question. 

On application to Prof. Bache, the superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, he laid the matter 
before the United States Government at Wash- 
ington, and obtained leave to place the steamers 
employed in this service at the disposal of the 
Maine Historical Society, the chief direction being 
left to Mr. Sewall. Lieut. Wilkinson, of the Cor- 
win, and Lieut. Alexander Murray, of the Bibb, 
were directed to co-operate in this work; but it 
was found impracticable, last year, to carry out 
this expedition. 

The design was to engage in this service at an 
early day this year, and ‘the 18th of July was 
named for this purpose, that being the day (July 
18, 1605), when Weymouth returned to England 
with the five native savages he had decoyed on 
board his ship. 

The expedition sent to Labrador to observe 
the eclipse has, however, prevented that to Mon- 
hegan; and the loss of the steamer Walker, ad- 
journs it indefinitely. 

As soon as arrangements can be made, the 
Maine Historical Society will call a meeting at 
some convenient spot in the vicinity. 
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Tue executors of the Rev. Theodore Parker, 
are authorized by Mrs. Parker to say that nearly 
all the books would be presented to the city ac- 
cording to the terms of the will, amounting to 
16,000 or 17,000 volumes, and appraised at 
$20,000, and that they would be ready for re- 
moval by the first of December next. 


A “History of Taunton,” is in course of pre- 
paration by Samuel L. Crocker, Jr., Esq., now of 
Boston. 


Tuer “ History of the Town of Gloucester, Cape 
Ann, including the Town of Rockport, by John 
J. Babson,” 1860. xi. 610 pp., has appeared. 


Tue second volume of “ Palfrey’s History of 
New England,” has appeared. 


Tue sale of the so-called “‘ Crowningshield Li- 
brary,” in London, met great pecuniary success. 
A copy of the voyages known, from the name 
of the editor, as the “Collection of Hulsius,” 
originally published in separate parts, in various 
languages, in the same way with the more famous 
collection of De Bry, sold for £335; the large- 
paper copies of Dr. Dibdin’s works, brought 
respectively, ‘ Bibliomania,” £9; ‘ Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana,” 7 vols., £57; ‘* Bibliographical De- 
cameron,” 8 vols., £21 10s.; “ Library Compan- 
ion,” £3 8s.; “* Reminiscences of a Literary Life,” 
2 vols., £7 2s. 6d. ; “ Northern Tour,” 8 vols., £14 
5s. The copy of Lord Bacon’s “Advancement in 
Learning,” with the Autograph and MS. notes of 
King Charles I., sold for £34; but it is decidedly 
questionable whether it ever saw “Boston, U. 
S.;” and a copy of Caxton’s “Chronicles of 
England,” 1480, sold for £180. It is a fair 
instance of the value of a little knowledge and 
insight into books, that the copy of the ‘‘Ad- 
vancement of Learning,” just mentioned, had 
been turned out of the British Museum Library 
as a duplicate, and was most likely sold for a few 
shillings, by some official ignorant of the delicate 
Italian hand of the Stuart. 


Tue “ Reliquary,” an historical magazine, has 
been commenced in London, by J. R. Smith. 


Mr. Mionagt Hennessy, N. Y., is preparing a 
life of Matthew Cary, and would be thankful for 
any of his letters. 


Mr. J. G. Saea is engaged on “ Early Voyages 
up and down the Mississippi,” from Cavelier 1687, 
to Guignas’ voyage to Lake Pepin, and the found- 
ation of Fort Beauharnais there. 


C. B. Norron is preparing a “ History of the 
Norton Family.” 





